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. A Will T©riTO ■gllSClIlElS, - 

. 

IT IS THE LEADING EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL MAGAZINE, AND HAS WON SUCCESS ON ITS OWN 
MERITS, and in a field peculiarly its own. Its aim has been, from the initial number, to encourage a love for all that is best 
in music; to give needed help to the struggling teacher, earnest student and ambitious amateur, and especially to inspire 
those remote from the musical centers erf our country; to treat only practical subjects that are connected directly with the 
study and advancement of music. Its articles are alike helpful to the teacher, pupil and general musical reader. It treats 
every subject in musical art interestingly, practically and helpfully. Dry and speculative subjects find no place in The Etude. 
It is not a magazine of current events; its articles have a permanent value, so much so, that there is a large demand for 
back numbers. It allows no personalities, or the lauding of pet theories, or furthering of personal or business interests. 
The Etude is conducted solely in the interests of its readers. The Etude has a large and growing subscription list, yet 
it has never been extensively advertised or brought to the notice of the general musical public. Its intrinsic worth has 
been Its only claim for patronage. ‘ ' - 

There are in the The Etude several special departments, but the main portion of the magazine is devoted to original 
articles by our leading American teachers and musicians, and by the best writers in Europe. One of the best musicians 
and writers of our country translates foreign articles especially for The Etude. The Etude has on its staff of writers 
more than ONE HONORED special contributors. Ohas. W. Landon will have the general management of the Edi¬ 
torial Department. Contributions can be sent directly to him, at Claverack, N. Y. Mr. W. S. B. Mathews will continue 
to conduct his “Practical Letters to Teachers,” which have proved so stimulating to the young members of the musical 
profession. The valuable “Question and Answer” Department will be conducted, as in the past, by the entire corps of 
Editors, and a number of specialists, as the case demands. A new Department, “Worthy of Comment,” will be conducted 
by Chas. W. Landon. Mrs. Tretbar will continue to have charge of the “Musical Items,” in which mention is made of 
the principal musical events, thus keeping the reader fully informed on the musical events of the world. 

Our subscribers of years ago will be pleased to know that the column of “ The Wisdom of Marly ” is now reinstated. 
This column will be made especially helpful and suggestive to teachers and pupils. Space will be given to Concert Pro¬ 
grammes, for the purpose of showing what compositions are suitable for public use. Mr. J. C. Fillmore will have charge 
of the “New Publication Department,” in which are reviewed the principal musical works, as they are issued. We desire 
to keep our readers fully informed about all that is new and worthy in musical science, theory, history, biography and 
literature. - 

The music of The Etude alone is worth many times the subscription price—there is from fifteen to twenty dollars* 
worth a year, if bought at regular sheetrinusic prices-—there being from twelve to sixteen pages in each issue. The com¬ 
positions will always be of merit and of various degrees of difficulty, so that every player can find music for personal use in 
each issue. A large j^art of this music will be edited and annotated by some of the best teachers and musicians, e spec ally 
for The Etude. The pieces can always be had in sheet form. There will be lessons on some of the pieces, for the purpose 
of showing young teachers how to analyze and teach a piece. 

There will be no radical change in any part of the magazine, although its field willfoe somewhat broadened, for there 
are untold riches still unexplored, and the best writers available will give our readers their thoughts upon them. Every¬ 
thing published in The Etude will pass through Mr> Presser’s hands before publication. The Editor’s motto is, “The 
greatest good to the greatest number, and something for every reader.” 

The Etude is not a trade journal, but relies on the subscriptions received for its support. Its patronage has been 
very liberal and we hope for its continuance, and shall do all in our power , to be worthy of all .the best wishes of our readers, 
therefore we confidently expect our subscription list to increase still more rapidly, by being more than ever worthy of patronage. 

To all of those who desire to extend the circulation of The Etude we will send free sample copies. Those who 
desire to act as agents will please send for a circular of special terms, which we have issued for this purpose. 

Please see our new and more liberal Cash Meductions. Get youir^ pupils and 

friends to subscribe. ..7 . y ■ , \,y. yy iff: y 

Address • 

THE ETUDE, 

1704 CHESTNUT .STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 

PIANOS. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS" 


PIANO COMPANY; 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


METRONOMES AT $3.50. 


Genuiue French Maelzel Metronomes of our 
own importation can be furnished at $5.50, 
(with bell $5.00) expressage paid by the buyer. 

These instruments are of superior quality, in 
genuine Mahogany. 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 



The Standard for Excellence aid Durability. 

HAHUFACTUBED IN ALL STYLES OF 

GRANDS arid UPRICHT8, 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO 

Factories: 61 nd Rapids and Muskegon, Michigan. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


a 9 



BBMD, SJUASE, and DPRMT 



These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone ~ 
have attained an 

SJNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

* • Which establishes them as • - 


UNEQUALED 

* —ix— ■ 

lie, Toich, Worlmansbip, aid Dnrahility! 


Iwif Plano folly WarrantaS fin? 5 Tim 


Wi, SCHABE& CO., 

®® .» 24 E. Baltimon Sinoi, IMTlMtiK 
148 Ffflt Ava., ncmrSOth SL, 

817 FsanaylvtMsia Ave., WASHINGTON, D. €5. 


Grand SuooassZ Th« Slalgh Rida. 



By W. M. Treloar. 
firtotatBa$IcalXmltyortbeTla«3, 

SOLO Tito. DUET, 01.00. 
This trreatpiece is playe d with 
bells and whips, (e&ofusad lib.) 

Creates unbounded entbnst* 


- ... asm wherever played Just what 

®^f.^S!lirS25L ta Z ou want. aOjOQO already sold, 
this piece 40c. 6SDd78oforthe salo.or n for the 


newton this paper and wo will 
tEE. TiElOAG MUSK Oft, 


of 

Mo. 


-Address 

THioi; PRE8SER, 


1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLICITORS WANTED 


To secure subscriptions for the Manual of Music, by 
W. M. ERTHiCK. This book, which is enjoying a 
larger sale than any musical work of the price ever 
offered to the public, is introduced exclusively by sub¬ 
scription. Music teachers and musical ■ people gladly 
assist our representatives to secure the largest possible 
sale, thereby rendering their employment most pleasant 
and remunerative. 

We employ only those who possess the necessary in¬ 
telligence, address and general attainments to enable 
them to fully maintain the high artistic and literary 
character of the work, and to such we offer permanent 
situations at a liberal salary or commission. We invite 
correspondence. Address 


SAiUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

415 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


VIOLIN 


Strongest Strings 
in the 
TForld. 


Mmce’f! Celebrated 
No, 10 Strings, 

7 for $1.00. 

Full set 4 Graded Strings 60 cts. Beat Italian Strings 20 ets. each. 
1500 Bare Old Violins and 600 kinds of New Violins, Violas, Cellos 
and Bases, 75 ets. to $3,500. Violin Cases, Bows, Necks, Tops, 
Backs, Varnish and all fittings. Music Books for all instruments. 
Best assortment, lowest prices in America. Send for catalogue. 

EM AS HOWE, 

@@ <D®Bmrlfc©tire©tt, Boston, SSsaos. 


WM:. O. 8CHULZE, 


MASUrACTUSEH AND EHPOSTKB OF 


Clarionets, Boehm Flutes, Flutes, Oboes, etc. 

In /ill the Different Styles and Patterns. 

359 BOWERY (Bet. 3d and 4th Sts.), NEW YORE. 


'Repairing Neatly and Promptly Done, 


JUST TSS*CTEl53, 


FOUNDATION EXERCISES 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

By A. K. VIRGIL. 

To be used on the PRACTICE CLAVIER or PIANO. 


POCKET METRONOME. 


The object of this work to—first, to establish the doctrine that Piano¬ 
forte Technic is or should be an Elementary Study ; and, second, 
to supply teachers and pupils with exercises and facilities by which 
this all-important subject, may be taught, and true pianoforte 
technic may be clearly comprehended and practiced by the youngest 
beginner from the first lesson, as heretofore has been impossible. 
The plan of the work, and the exercises given, are m<awr and 
original. 

In the two volumes more than thirty pietmre Ulus* 
tratioraa are given, by which not only proper positions, 
but cornet movements are easily learned. 


BOOKS I AND II, EACH $1.50. 


WARD SCHUBERTH & CO., PnbHdiers, 

38 Union Bquar®, Mew York. 


SUITABLE FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


6C 


Mrs. SPEAKER. 
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AN OPEBETTA. 


By AUBEI&T W. HORST. 


London—N ovello, Ewer ft Co., or from the composer, 3602 Hamilton 
Street, Philadelphia. Special terms for quantities. 


SIMPLE, CMEIIEIT. HEUT Ml 1IEXPEIS1VL 



Price, Niekel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after th e 
Maeisel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
Bending two subscribers. Address 

THEO. PBESSEB, 1701 Chestnut St., Ffcilad’a, Pa 


PR ACTICAI. AND PLEASING. 


Tjie Art of Pianoforte Playing 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


Price $1.-50 Postpaid. 


The design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly 
artistic school for beginners, embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticism. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and are graded in such a 
way that the difficulties that beset beginners are almost 
insensibly overcome. Not a page has been admitted for 
the piirpose of making a boot; no other work has been 
borrowed from; but every piece in the work is the 
result of careful study of the requirements of a complete 

310 


elementary school for the pianoforte. 


Address Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 

A GRADED COURSE OF STUDY 


By M. S. MORRIS. 


IPSrlOEl 


lO Cts. 


Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, vol¬ 
umes of voluntaries, arranged m systematic order for 
reference. 

Address Publisher, 


THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street,. - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


I JLLU1JJ UU.II UlUUUUUI UIUUUI 

FOR MUSIC TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 




E. Ml. SEFTON./ : 

PRICE - - $1.0 0 


This book makes work easy for WE TEACHES—the; 
especially—and the study of music clear., and attractive for 1 
PUPIL. It is a new departure and ia a step in advance of any¬ 
thing published as a- means of interesting the pupil and aiding 
the teacher. It tells When, Vi ? and How mneh should 
be studied or given In Theory, Technic and The Piece, and 
their various subdivisions. No steps seed he take* hesitatingly by 

a Mason, the head of the 


the young teacher, iteaa wnat Dr. ’ 
professi», has to say of the work 
“Mb. E. M. Seftom, 


teacher. Bead what Dr. William 1 


Student’s Guide,’ and thank you for sending it. I have examined it 
with interest and regard-it.as.a very, useful work. It keeps-con¬ 
stantly before the pupil thbtrue and" fundamental principles upon 
which effective practice is based. The various exercises are arranged 
in a systematic way, tending toward orderly and rapid development, 
directions^which constantly remind the_ pupilof.the absolute 


The < 


rk, may at first 
>d teecher wlll 


lance 


necessity of delibersd* and eofisciendous work. 
seem almost 8uperfitspu«,hnt: the : »x|>erientod.,te*etori-WiU-#t':Once.; 
recognize their importance 'and. the urgency of. their constantrepetl- 
tion. It is the kind and quality of practice which tells. One might 
as reasonably expect, by sowing poor,, and imperfect seed, to harvest 
good fruit, as through imperfect practice to gain good and des ir able 
results in pianoforte playing. 


fours sincerely, 


“ WilliaxMasox.” 


Address 


THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mr, T. J. DAVIES, Mus; Bac., 

Gives lessons per8onally,or by correspondence, in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, Musical Form and 
Orchestration. Students prepared for musical examinations. 
Most thorough and .systematic course. Compositions revised and 
corrected. Terms moderate. Address 

ROOMS 45 and 46, BURR BUILDING, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Lessons 1 jr Mail in Counterpoint and Orchestration. 

' For terms and particulars, address ■ .■■■■■■■■■■ 

G. T. BUI JUNG, 

174 RACE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


MADAME mm STEIEilGER, 

CONCERT PI AN 1ST E AND TEACHER, 

SOSTOir, MASS. 

•ISeethoveia Concerto at Conservatories a Specialty. 
Madame Bteiniger will make a tour. West and South, in January, 
February and March; 1890, introducing her four Beethoven Con- 
Special mi i j qled inducements to t iers wh 

wiU'worl for'this series }f concerts, in the r cities >r towns 
Address ASJiA STESNIOEB6, Boston, Hass. 


W. So Bo MATHEWS, 

TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE, 

Lecturer and Writer upon Musical Topics, 

Mo. S36 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Rom 18. 


% PLACE FOR RORTHERH GIRLS TO SPEHD THE WINTER. 

Conservatory of BEnsle, Hartha Washington Col- 
lege, Abingdon, Fa. 2507 feet above sea level; a 
delljgKitfnl Climate. Modern courses of study in Piano, Voice- 
training. Organ and Theory. Lectures, Concerts, Artists’ Recitals 
and able Teachers. Use of five-finger exercises ditoarded. Techni- 
con and Practice Clavier used. Send for circulaTB. 

A. 1a. HAHCMESTEB, Musical Director. 


LdIK.- ALBERT W. BOEST, 

N &NB BIs&MBJFdDM^JE 

3602 HAMILTON STREET, 
.JPtaMadelplila, Pa 


Branched Fat jht —Piai > Violin. Violoncello, Singing 
and Theory of Music; Also Literature Classes in 
German, Frencl Italian ; 'and English Languag a. 
Professors ^Messrs. K. Klindworth, Dr. Langhans, 
Riifer, Dr. Yedliczka, Dr. Reimann, Tul. Hejr and 
other renowned masters. 

Prospectus to be obtained gratis through the Director, 

KM&L KlilW©W®1TH, 

Berlin, 20 Potsdamer Strasse, 



Milwaukee School of Music, 

422 IMIIAY, MILWAUKEE, © 

• HARMONY LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 



DAM’S 9 DSICAL fflSTHDTE, VABBES, QBE 

' An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a thorough and Systematic Course of 
Studyf and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. fijgr Send for Catalogue. 


J. <C. FILSifflOKE, iMrccteF. 


Concerts, Piano Recitals and Piano Instruction. 

SUMMER PIANO LES 8 ON 8 GIVEN. 

Address at her residence, 

§88 Newlrary street, 

Boston, Mass. 


With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 644 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (38 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 17, Jan. 6, and April 7. 

If you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, Director, 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 


A STANDARD TEXT-BOOK, 

DANA’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, 

FMI€i2 ■ &S.OO. 


Iia«©r|B®rate«l 1878. 

w York College of Mush 

• 168 Fast ?Oth St., New York City. 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


AI1 Branches of Mnsic taught, from the beginning to the highest 
artistic attainment. New York’s largest ana most complete music 
school, occupying an entire building, wittv-gconcert ball of its own. 

Students have Free InstrnctionTn Harmony, Counter¬ 
point, Composition, Vocal Sight Reading, and Free Admission 
to Lectures, Concerts, Ensemble Playing, etc. Students received 
daily from 9 a.m. to 6 f.m. Send for new catalogue. 



Concert Pianist and Lecturer 

Lecture Becitals at Colleges and Sonservatories a Specialty, 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
_ route desiring recitals at that time _ 

HUSH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., 

§33 Scmtli 3@tls. gltx-eet, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MS BY MAIM 


In Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
Instruction given in all Departments of Music. 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
Oratorio Work. 

FIVE COURSE8 OF 8TUDY. 
loom. Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 
For Circulars, appiy to 

JAMES H. HOW®, DEAN, GREENCASTLE, IND. 

For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, Alexander Martin, d.d., ll.d., College of Liberal Aria. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., JANUARY, 1891 


AWAUHIK9 INTESEST IH THE PUPIL 


Wri, i.iam H. Sherwood gives a series of eight piano 
recitals this winter, at the Chicago Conservatory, on Fri¬ 
day afternoons at 3 o’clock, January 23d, February 13th, 
March 6th, April 3d and 16th, May 8th and 29th, 1891. j 
Each composition is introduced with remarks 'explana¬ 
tory and instructive, thus making these recitals of special 
value to pupils. 

The New York season of German Opera was inaugu¬ 
rated with Franchetti’8 opera, “ Asrael,” on November 
26th, in which Mme. Ritter-Goetze, Frl Marie John and 
Herr Andreas Deppel made favorable debuts. The spec¬ 
tacular aspect of the work was also well developed 
by a most attractive and gorgeous mise-en-scene. Mme. 
Pauline Scholler and Frl. Jenny Brock were first heard 
in “Les Huguenots,” and Mme. Antonia Mielke, and 
Gudehus, the celebrated Dresden tenor, made their first 
appearancesin* 4 Tannha.user,”Rdichmann singing the part 
“ Wn ifr-om >» On December 12th the second novelty 
“The Vassal of Szigeth,” by Smariglia, 


BY M. WOOLEVER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JANUARY, 1891 


All who have ever studied in a conservatory of music, 
or in a musical centre, where they have breathed the so- 
called musical atmosphere, can testify to the wonderful 
stimulus given their study by thus living where the best 
music is to be often heard and where music is thought of, 
and talked of, as well as practiced. It is ; indeed true 
that the pupil who is able to carry on his musical educa¬ 
tion under these helpful and encouraging conditions has 
greatly the advantage over the one whose only inspira¬ 
tion and only ideas upon music are received in the short 
lesson hours given him. 

But may not the music teacher in these less musically 
favored towns aud villages do much more towards creat¬ 
ing that_musieal atmosphere, at least in the direct circle 
of his influence, among his own pupilg^than is often at¬ 
tempted? 

Different ways and means for the accomplishment of 
this end will undoubtedly suggest themselves to the 
teacher who has the work thoroughly at heart. 

A feature which I have lately introduced in my own 
teaching is the bringing of my pupils together once a 
week for a lesson in musical theory. The first part of 
the hour is devoted to purely theoretical work, to defini¬ 
tions, rules and demonstrations, each pupil bringing a 
blank book in which the lessons are to be written, be¬ 
ginning at the very foundation. A review of this kind 
can certainly do^’no Nbann, even to the more advanced 
I du mis: and how often are those who are considered 
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HOME. 

Miss Amy Fay is now a resident of New York City. 
Harrison Millard, the well-known writer of songs, is 
teaching in San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Conrad Ansorge will be the pianist at the Buffalo 
Orchestra’s second concert. ' _. 

The first Scharwenka concert will take place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on January 24th. 

De Pachmann has been giving recitals in Western 
cities, and was in San Francisco early in December. 

Emil LiEBLiNGgave a concert in Chicago on Decem¬ 
ber 12th, and his pupils’ recital took place on the llih. 

Richard Bubmeister, the pianist, was the soloist at 
the New York Symphony Society’s concert on Decem¬ 
ber 13th. \ 

A new American vocalist, Miss Theodora Pfafflin, of 
Chicago, a soprano, made her d6but in that city with de¬ 
cided success. ■ 

Mr. Constantin Sternberg gave a piano recital at 
Detroit on December 9th, and another at Buffalo on De¬ 
cember 12th. 

C-ALiXA Lavallee is in such poor health that his phy¬ 
sician has ordered him to abstain from all unnecessary 
work and excitement. 

Mme. Urso will play Joachim’s second violin concerto 
at the January New York Philharmonic concert, intro¬ 
ducing the work to an American audience. 

Edward Baxter Perry has just closed his Western 
tour of sixty Lecture Recitals. This has been his most 
successful season; the Press unanimously speaking of 
them as being edncational, and enabling the audience to 
understand classical music and listen to it with pleasure.- 

Messrs. S. B. Mills and G. Del Puente were the 
soloists at the orchestral concert given at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on December 9th. Mme. 
Urso, Franz Kneisel, Franz Wilczek and Carl Gaertner 
were also hearoUn Philadelphia in December. 

Mr. Franz Rpmmel gave two piano recitals at the 
Madison Square Theatre, New York, on December 2d 
and 4th. His programmes embraced the Schumann 
Fantasia, op. 17, and Etudes Symphonique; Chopin, 
Polonaise, op. 63, Scherzo, op. 20, and Berceuse; Bras- 
sin, Nocturne in G flat; and Grieg’s Suite, “ Aus Hol- 
berg’s Zeit,” besides two Bach preludes and fugues, the 
“ Appassionata ” Sonata and an Andante and Variations, 
by Haydn; A,r Mr. Ruirtmel also played Liszt’s “Hun¬ 
garian Fantasia” at a Thomas Lenox concert. 


FOREIGN. 

Mme. de Pachmann has written a violin solo. 

Little Otto Hegner has given three concerts at 
Copenhagen. 

Sexor Sarasate and Mme. Berthe Marx have been 
giving a recital at Liverpool. - 

Mmes. Albani, Trebelli and Scalchi are singing in 
England, and Mme. Sembrich is in Russia. 

Anton Rubinstein has resigned the directorship of 
the St- Petersburg Conservatory of Music. 

Sir Charles and Lady Halid were warmly greeted on 
their reappearance in London after their Australian 
tournde. , 

Mr. Tredheim, the pianist, will make his d€but as a 
conductor at an orchertral concert given by Stavenhagen, 
in London, this xfronth. 

M. Emile Sauret, has been appointed professor of the 
violin at the RoyalWd&demy oflMusic, London, in place 
of the late M. Saniton.^—^ 

Mme. LillJLe^ann has accepted an engagement at 
the Pesth Opepi. She will sing, among other roles, that 
of Brunhilde, in “ Die Walkure.” 

Hector Berltez’s tone-drama, “The Trojans,” is to 
be produced at Carlsruhe under Felix Mottl's direction. 
Mme. Cosmia Wagner will attend the performance. 

Count Geza Zichy, the one-armed pianist, has ac¬ 
cepted the directorship of the Royal Opera of Pesth, 


teacher or the pupils. Occasional written examinations 
npon the work gone over are given to insure thoroughness. ■ ■ 
In combining with the instructive that which is pleas¬ 
ant and entertaining, the interest of the“1east ambitious 
pupil may be aroused; thought will be awakened and 
music will mean more to them than merely an hour or. 
two a day of tedious practice. If we can only, in Borne 
way, bring our pupils to realize, in a'measure, at least, 
the~great resources of pleasure and delight that this 
wonderful world of tones holds in store for them, and 
for others through them,, and can stimulate them to 
diligently and perseveringly search out those hidden 
treasures, surely a great part of our work has been ac¬ 
complished. 

L What in me is dark, illumine ; what is low., raise and 
support.— Milton. > 














I,-THE PLAGE OP MUSIC IIA LIBEBAL EDU¬ 
CATION. 

BY EDVARD DICKINSON. 

Herodotus tells us that when Cyrus, king of Persia, 
conquered the Lydians, he enforced upon them effemin¬ 
ate attire and playing upon the harp, in order that their 
minds might be softened and deprived of all energy for 
revolt. Following this illustrious model, Prince Metter- 
nich, prime minister of Austria in the first part of this 
century, in his effort to affix the paralyzing tyranny of 
the house of Hapsburg more firmly upon its subjects, en¬ 
couraged the study of music and poetry, so that the minds 
of the outh • . - 1 way om politics and 

other dangerous speculations, and charmed into a soft 
world' of reverie and inaction. This notion of the ener¬ 
vating effect of music upon the will is prevalent enough 
to bring music un der reproach with many so-called “ prac¬ 
tical men,’’ as an art well suited for relaxation and 
drowsy diversion, but as a steady pursuit worthy only of 
sybarites, dreamers and women. The novelists have 
done a good (leal to extend this derogatory notion, and 
from Balzac’s Cousin Pons to Dickens’ Tom Pinch, the 
musical character is usually a soft-headed enthusiast, in¬ 
capable of asserting himself, an object of more or less 
contempt from the more vigorous natures with whom he 
comes into contact. In short, music is considered by 
many people as an elegant and inoffensive meafis of 
frittering away energies which, if fed on stronger diet, 
might harden to the accomplishment of useful results. 

Why music," more than any other art, has come under 
this reproach it is very easy to see. Music, in its com¬ 
position pnd, to a large extent, in its performance also, 
is quite removed from the actual affairs of the world. 
The musician lives in an ideal sphere ; the conceptions 
that fill his mind are musical conceptions, merely; he 
has nothing to do with external facts and phenomena. 

It is possible, theoretically, for a man to be a great mu¬ 
sician, and know little else, beside music. The actual 
works of the composers do not and cannot show the 
slightest trace of any connection with the interests and 
pursuits that make up the life of the busy world of thought 
and action. 

This is not the case with the other arts. Painting and 
sculpture are, in their basis, imitative of actual external 
forms. The artists come into contact with the busy scenes 
of every day. It is their business to represent the life 
that they see around them, and so their study must be 
not merely of the technique of their art. but still more of 
man and nature in their infinite diversities and relations. 
Such artists are thus, almost without exception, men 
among men, acquainted with the world’s doings. For 
one Fra Angelico, immured in a cloister projecting on 
its walls his dreams of heaven, there have been a thousand 
Bnberises—men of affairs, conspicuous at court and in 
assembly,, members of councils and learned societies. 

So it is with poets, and even in a higher degree. It-is 
necessary, at the present day at least, that a distinguished 
poet should be a man of great learning,—in the case of 
some, such as Goethe and Browning, vast intellectual 
accumulations seem to have been required as the sub¬ 
stance and condition of their poetic achievement. 

And even the work of the architect, which has been 
called “frozen music,” imitating npthing in nature, the 
product of contemplation and pure creative fancy, is 
designed for purposes of utility and presupposes an ac¬ 
quaintance with the practicahreeds of men. 

But unlike these, the musician may be blind or deaf, 
as many examples in musical history show, and his work 
will be none the less rich and profound. Its conditions 
are indefinable, it requires something different from 
knowledge and perhaps higher—a sort of “knowledge 
be^bpd knowledge,” to employ a phrase which some of 
our religious writers are fond of using. The musical 
creative mood is a completely abstracted one. The well 
known assertion that Schubert wrote in a state of clair- 
voyance is, to a certain extent, true of all musical com¬ 
position. And to receive the full force of a piece of 
music, to come into sympathy with it, a man must lay 
aside tne mental habit that he wears among facts and 


circumstances 5 ha must adjust himself to something that 
is the antithesis of his ordinary pursuits, must let the 
concerns of reality Blip sway. - 

This very enjoyment of music often seems to set in 
motion the part of us that 1 b not the noblest. We often 
seem to drink is music as a clod drinks la sunshine, 
passively, indolently, warmed for a little time but not 
vivified and quickened. We feel emotions, bat they are 
not of a sort that stir into will or go forth in action. A. 
stream of sound goes through our ears, but it leaves 
nothing positive behind it. It seems something intan¬ 
gible, elusi r e, • e grasp no substan :e—i is a • ere bi jath, 

* waking dream This lack of definiteness T music 
that evanescent quality fha suggests what no words can ■ 
tell, that mocks us like s shadow thrown by a mystery 
-—this is the parent of more sentimentalities and puer¬ 
ilities than all the other arts put together are guilty of. 
Hence come the ravings of sensitive beings with more 
emotion than judgment, sick fancies of nervous vision¬ 
aries, oceans of gush, ecstasies that came from nothing 
but nerve excitability. All this, and sometimes worse, 
music has to answer for. Some of it gets into books, 
rhapsodical essays, senseless poetry, insipid musical 
novels, which help to addle the brains of the weaker 
members of the human family. This malady is caught 
from instrumental music more than from vocal, for the 
latter is associated with definite ideas; but when the 
listener to an instrumental piece-yields himself unchecked 
to morbid fancy and to nerve stimulation, then fictitious 
or affected feelings have free swing and the door is thrown 
open to all sorts of idiocies. 

Add to this the fact that proficiency in music requires 
a longer period of narrow, mechanical, technical training 
than skill in any other art demands, and that the musical 
erjoyment is so keen and absorbing that with many no 
other employment is ever desired, and even becomes a 
sort of opium habit, and we have the reason why so many 
earnest minds have turned away from mnsic altogether, 
or have merely bestowed upon her a patronizing smile. 

Bnt, happily, these debilitating results are not neces¬ 
sary attendants upon mnsic,—they come only from a 
perversion of her true function. Her sphere is a higher 
one than mere sense gratification, her mission is more 
divine. And practical, hard-headed, nnartistic America 
is beginning to see this. It is a striking fact in the edu¬ 
cational progress of our day that the best minds are con¬ 
vinced of the inestimable value of music as a factor in a 
liberal education, accepting the president of Yale Uni¬ 
versity as their spokesman, when he specifies instrumental 
music as one of the things which every youDg man, as 
well as every young woman, should know. We are get¬ 
ting back to the view of the Greeks, when the highest 
collective intelligence that the world has ever seen, made 
music indispensable in the training of youth. The estab¬ 
lishment of departments of mnsic in colleges for men, as 
well as in colleges for women, is a sign that our institu¬ 
tions of learning are at last rising to an estimate of the 
educational importance of mnsic that has long prevailed 
in the universities of Europe. 


Ill-PBOBLEMS OF MUSIOJPEACHIBO^— 

BY J. C. FILLMORE. 

The principle “Music-thinking first, technic second,” 
applies no less to beginners than to pupils of more ad¬ 
vanced grades. The first and most important thing to 
teach a beginner is to think music in its relation to a 
key-note. This is the fundamental thing in mnsic, and 
I am constrained to believe that very few piano pnpils 
acquire it. It is not only my own experience, bnt 
that of other teachers of my acquaintance, that large 
numbers of advanced piano players are found to be wo- 
fully lacking in the sense of tonality. It is astonishing to 
a musician whose knowledge of the key-relationship of 
tones was acquired in early childhood through the me¬ 
dium of class singing or of the violin or of both, to find 
that young people of decided musical talent may study 
the piano for eight or ten years, practice scales every 
day during that period, and yet fail to recognize the 
scale intervals by ear When they are out of sight ^of the 


piano keys. And I am obliged to -acknowledge that I 
have myself.failed here as a teacher no- less than others. 

I taught the piano long years before I found ont that my 
pnpils had no real perception of tonality. 

Properly, the work of developing this fundamental 
percept in mnsic ought to be done in the public schools 
or in elementary singing classes outside of them. It 
ought ei in irnes U , qui - piai > teacher to 
do a work which can be much- more effectively and 
cheaply done by a singing-school' teacher. But, as a 
matter ^oT fact, there are very few places nowadays 
where effective singing-school work is done. The Tonic 
Sol-fa men are doing it; so are the teachers of mnsic in 
the public schools of Boston and of some other cities; 
and there are still singing schools here and there of the 
type common in New England in the days of Dr. Lowell 
Mason and his pupils. But I have not found that pupils 
who have come to me from the public schools of Mil¬ 
waukee had any more sense of tonality than those who 
had been brought up exclusively on the piano. And 
Binging schools, in this part of the conntry, are few and 
far between. 

It has become a necessity, therefore, for the piano 
teacher to develop the sense of tonality by means of ear 
exercises. This is the fundamental idea of Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews’ “Twenty Lessons to a Beginner in Playing 
the Pianoforte,” a work which ought to be in the hands 
of every young piano teacher. For that matter, the 
older ones might derive a good deal of valuable^ sugges¬ 
tion from it. 

The common method, which all of ns have practiced 
from time immemorial, is to begin with finger exercises 
and reading notes. I am convinced that this method 
fails to develop the musical sense as it ought to be de¬ 
veloped. The pupil gets at music through his eyes 
rather than through his ears. Whereas, mnsic is to be 
heard, not seen. 

The first thing, I repeat, is to make the pupil hear 
mnsic, and .hear it in its relation to its key-note. No 
matter how Bimple the musical phrase may be, he must 
be made to perceive it as an audible phenomenon and 
as organically related to its tonic, and then translate 
what he hears on the piano key®. The reverse process, 
translating visible signs on to keys'and depending on the 
pupil getting at the root of the matter by hearing what 
le play 8 , is, I am sure, a failure, so far as real musical 
perception is concerned. 

The true order is: First, ear exercises; second, 
playing what is heard; then tone quality and j^puch as 
productive of tone quality; then all the other elements of 
technic gradually, as necessary conditions of embodying 
in tones the musical ideals already generated in the 
mind through the ear. Technic is thus relegated to it a 
proper place. It is a means to an end, and never any¬ 
thing else. If one never reaches the endj what, pray, is 
the use of technic? And if one really perceives and de¬ 
sires the end to be obtained, it is easy eno> zh to get the 
necessary technical work performed. And I close with 
my text: “Music first; Technic second.” 


TO WHICH GLASS DO YOU BELONG? 


Every teacher ought to be imbued with the desire to 
excel. This will guide him into those avenues that lead 
to self-improvement. The simple desire-to impro e 
one’s self is a healthy sign ; it is a good motive, and as 
such is inspiring. He who desires self-improvement 
has an aim in view, and to have a purpose in life iB a 
great gain. What, sort of a teacher is he who lives on 
his capital year in and year ont without adding anything 
to it ? What sort of a teacher is ha who has no desire to 
know what is-being done in the world of music by way 
of improvement of methods; etc.? Men like these have, 
no living purpose; they grovel along and do poor work. 
A living teacher alone is worth having ; a dead or dying 
one is poor material to have about. It is worse than 
useless. The progressive teacher diligently seeks those 
avenues that lead to self-improvement. If we must grow, 
let us find ont what is best conducive to gi . Men¬ 
tal development is brought about by our coming dnto 
contact with other men’s minds, either through reading 
or by receiving instruction. Let teachers, therefore, 
read ; let them, keep posted as to ?the new works on 
music that appear from time to time. Let parents en¬ 
gage only reading teachers, for they alone are the pro¬ 
gressive ones. The instruction of a fossil is too dear.at 
the lowest rates. Study yourself, study your pnpils, 
study the best methods, study your art, Btudy the work 
of the masters. Do this, and your own interests are safe. 
—From Branard'$ Musical World. 







MUSCULAR TRAILING FOR THE PIANIST. 

ST F. K REGAL. 

: OifB of the greatest difficulties In piano study has 
always been that teachers so commonly fail to perceive 
the difference between music and finger technique. 
They do not ass that the latter is neither more nor less 
than a kind of highly specialized gymnastics, amenable 
to precisely the same laws m any other branch of physi¬ 
cal culture, and has absolutely no connection with, music 
except s it i nade the \ r in . il The 

same n trai in 11 i pi] typ ri jr pre¬ 

cisely as well as to the. piano, and ■ has just as much 
artistic significance in the one case as in the other. ■ But.' 
in prat it eloping 1 :scnlar 

power and that ©f plaj lg nusic, ar commonl] 1 mped 
ogether n lei c v hea —[ an playing— withe "■ 007 
very clear discrimination : ■ s f u les for 

touch, 6 tudes for strength, all follow one another with¬ 
out any perception on the part either of teacher or of 
pupil of the immensity of the gap between them. It is, 
of course, known that they are different, but the import¬ 
ance of the fact that one is to develop music and another 
muscle is not at all appreciated. From this confusion 
arises in large part that peculiar contempt with which 
many very competent musicians regard all schemes for 
any technical training except that which is to be obtained 
at the key-board. We have heard an excellent teacher 
remark that she did not see the use of training the mus¬ 
cles that are not actually used in playing, and that the 
way to play the piano was to play the piano, and not 
spend any time with weights and springs and things. 

The most intelligent gymnasts have discovered that in 
order to do anything well it is necessary to do other, 
things for “training;” in rowing, for example, there 
was formerly a belief akin to the feeling in regard to 
piano playing; that the “way to learn to row was to 
row,” and that “there was no sense in going to the gym¬ 
nasium to improve in rowing.” But oarsmen have 
learned better now; they know that the one-sided muscu¬ 
lar training given by rowing is an insufficient prepara¬ 
tion for the race; that the other muscles of the body 
must be strengthened by gymnasium exercises, and that 
wind must be gained by running. And with each im¬ 
provement in tbe training process old records have 
snapped! 

In the second place, a muscle, in order to be devel¬ 
oped to its full capacity, must be given variety of exer¬ 
cise. And here many teachers confound the two purposes 
of muscular exercises, first, to secure dexterity, and 
second, to enlarge and strengthen the muscle. The first 
end is best gained by monotonous repetition of one set 
of motions; to attain the second, the muscle must be 
exercised in every possible way. For securing the first 
end, the key-board is adequate and necessary, because it 
is dexterity of the key-board that is required ; for the 
second it is miserably inefficient. For any sensible mus¬ 
cular development there is needed variety of exercise, 
taking hold of all the muscles in a given locality and 
increasing gradually in the amount of exertion required 
as the muscle grows. In all these particulars the piano 
is lacking. And just here' it is that the utility of the 
technicon comeB in. Its purpose is simply to build up 
muscle in the quickest and most efficient manner; to 
enlarge the arms and wrists and fingers, and make them 
strong and supple instead of flabby and weak. All these 
things belong to physical training, and have no connec¬ 
tion whatever with music or with piano-playing. No 
one has any more business trying to work up his mnscles 
-on the key-board than a gymnast would have trying to 
develop his biceps on the bass-drum. No doubt a cer¬ 
tain amonnt of development would result in both cases, 

. but tbe means employed seem hardly appropriate to the 
end. No, to build up muscles, the first thing to do is to 
forget all about notes and touch and piano keys. These 
things all belong to music, and not at all to gymnastics. 
To maintain a constant strain on a particular portion of 
a feeble limb is to invite lameness and disability. And 
to expect to find a strong hand at the end of a weak arm 
is the sheerest folly. General robustness must be the 
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foundation from which satisfactory playing must spring. 
To fatigue the ear, to wear the nerves, to disgust the I 
neighbors-by trying to do in an inefficient way on the 
piano what mo be - much better done by appropriate 
machinery, seems tolerably absurd. They tell of a 
Scotch gardener who was found trying to split wood 
with a spade. Many pianists seem to 'have a similar 
notion as to the varied utility of the key-board. The 
proper use of technical study on the piano is to train 
those muscles, that have be« n made strong and robust by 
other bealthy^exercise t< do bertam:; things nth lex- 
terity and precision. When once the custom of devel¬ 
oping muscle oh he keydbioard disapp ars, a host of 
.4-. ies that written for that particular purpose - ill 
disappear along with it, and teachers ■ will be mom in¬ 
clined to employ passages from pieces that have some 
utility when they are learned, instead of having pupils prac¬ 
tice for hours daily on btudes whose only recommenda¬ 
tion is that they are very exhausting. Of course these 
remarks are not intended to apply to those btudes that 
are intended to overcome some special technical diffi¬ 
culty. For these there will always be room. 

It is to be feared, also, that the importance of physical 
exercise is not so strongly felt as it should be. A weak, 
undeveloped body cannot exert the force requisite for 
piano-playing, except with an exhausting use of nervous 
energy. The modern piano has come to require so much 
strength that even the strongest woman is placed some¬ 
what at a disadvantage in playing it. Many brilliant 
lady-pianists find it necessary to take advantage of the 
extra leverage gained by a high' seat, an advantage which 
is almost sure to be gained at the sacrifice of a singing 
tone. Our well-known American pianist, Gottschalk, 
was noted for the power of his arms, which enabled him 
to use a very low seat without loss of power, and with a 
very great gain in the singing quality of the tone, while 
most pianists who use a low seat are deficient in force 
and snap. It was remarked that during his early life 
Liszt’s tone was crude and harsh, and that as his shoul¬ 
ders broadened his tones mellowed. 

All these facts point to one conclusion: that the 
pianist must have a sound and vigorous body. It is not 
so much the force that is actually required ; it is the 
reserve power necessary to ease and solidity in playing 
that is employed. The range of a rifle depends upon 
the thickness and weight of the barrel, which is passive, 
as well as upon the charge of powder that furnished the 
energy. Just so a condition of strong and positive 
vitality is an almost indispensable requisite for efficient 
playing or singing. The feeble and colorless work of 
many of our pupils is as often a sign of deficient vitality 
as of feeble musical sense. There is nothing inherently 
sentimental or debilitating abont musical study, as some 
have supposed, and a good digestion and stout nerves 
are a much more promising start for a pupil than the 
sickly sentimentalism and morbid fancy which some¬ 
times masquerade as musical sensibility. A sound mind 
in a sound body—in nothing is this combination more 
requisite than in music. 



GROUP SOALE PLATING. 


BY CHAS. W. LA;.BON. 


In scale playing, the first necessity is correct fingering, 
A scale fingered wropgly, is not a scale, so far as utility 
is concerned. The D flat scale, is easier for a beginner 
than the C scale. Contrary motion is easier than 
similar, especially with the C scale. It is easier to play j 
down with the right band and up with the left hand, 
than in the opposite directions. In scale playing, wrong 
fingering shonld be considered a worse mistake than 
striking a wrong key. With all pupils, it is a good plan 
to require that the scale shall be played perfectly, two, 
three, or more times in succession, that is, if the second 
or third time, etc., shonld be in the least faulty in finger¬ 
ing, time—hesitating—missed tones, any tone too loud 
or too soft, and with a poor touch; the pnpil should; 
throw away the perfect times, and try for a full set that 
has no imperfection. 
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SHALL THE TEACHER PLAI THE PUPIL’S 
PIECES FOR HIM-POWER OF EXAMPLE- 
DANGER OF BEING AN IMITATOR. 


BY BEHMAHN. 

All matters, either of help or damage to our pnpils, 
we teachers must carefully consider. A short article 
cannot fully exhaust a theme, nor is this at all necessary. 

It must state-the-writer’s own opinion, however, regard¬ 
ing tfi&wabject, and prompt its readers to think for them ¬ 
selves. Their experience in teaching will either coincide 
with the views laid down or be contrary to the same. In 
both cases the aim is reached, if we will only give a 
matter some thought, and not be indifferent to it! 

Is the teacher’s playing for his pnpils a real benefit and 
help? 

Think of theory and practice. The former is all right 
for the thinker. Most pupils do not like to think—and 
it is a difficult matter to get them to think for any length 
of time. 

Again, the pupil is slow in playing his study or piece, 
i It seems dull to jiim, for it doesn’t sound like anything ; 
there is no music in it. If the teacher then plays it, 
drawing out the music and melody, it cannot help but 
stimulate the learner. He will try, and perhaps he has 
a little better success this time. He will keep in Ms 
mind how the piece sounded when the teacher played it, 
and after the lesson, when he is practicing by himself, 
he will endeavor, to get it just as nearly as^the, teacher 
played. The example is much more powerful than all 
theory can be in this case. 

Let us go a step further, to scholars of a medium 
degree. Take Kuhlau’sReinecke’s sonatinas, Mozart’s, 
Haydn’s, Beethoven’s sonatas. Mast it not be of the 
greatest importance that the pupil hears how truly 
beautiful these works are if well played ? How shall be 
forma good idea of rendering them if not given by a 
good example ? Tbe teacher’s playing must necessarily 
be of the greatest value fo the pupil. In the first place 
it cheers him, stimulates him, and prompts him to do all 
he can to play like the teacher. In the second place, it 
must have a refining influence that a pupil could not. 
get, for in little places and country districts he has no 
opportunity to hear good players, and the teacher must 
be his model. 

But you say, Will the pupil not imitate the teacher, 
and thus lose his own individuality ? Not at all.. Wo 
haven’t reached that point yet. He must have a model 
to work after, and if the teacher will only see that he 
plays earnestly and with expression, as much as it is 
possible at that stage, it will keep him from being a mere 
imitator. . 1 

Furthermore, it is not essential to just play everything 
for the pupil.' Judgment must be exercised. Make 
your pnpil independent, but play for him when neces¬ 
sary and beneficial. Never make a slave of yourself, 
nor an imitator of him. You can be very conscientious 
and still enjoy a spirit of. freedom. Of course, we have 
had great teachers, such as Wieck, L. Deppe and others, 
that were very successful in their work without being 
players ; but what is true of a few great men is not like¬ 
wise true of us common mortals, as a class. 

Yo n may sa y, What if the teacher is not able to play 
the pieces well himself? There is no excuse whatever. 

I am speaking here of a class, and not a few individual 
cases. A teacher that cannot play, does not try to acquire 
the proficiency to be able to play the works of our great 
composers well, ought to choose a different profession. 
We must be good players, read works on usic and 1 e 
music papers, in order to.be alive in onr work. 

If the pupil gets to an advanced degree of proficiency, 
it will not be necessary, and sometimes impossible, for 
the teacher to play his pieces in full, for duringhis'qourse 
of instruction he has gained good habits and judgment, 
and can now begin to unfold his own individuality. We 
place a supporting post beside the little tree in the 
nursery until it gets. strong enough to grow straight by 
its own power. _ • 

Resolve to do work for my employer as faithfully as if 
I were doing everything for myself .—Daniel Spofford* . 









THE RATIONAL BASIS OF MUSICAL 
EXPRESSION. 

BI T, S. B. MATHEWS. 


in the writings of the inferior composers, that one part syntax or style; but must be realized by the musical in- 
of their piece contradicts the other. The harmony con- feeling —the deep inner intuition of musical valuation, 
tradicts the natural implications of the melody, yet does which can be just as well educated, elicited, brought out, 
jt so weakly as not to set up a stronger idea in place of in the training of a pupil, as any other quality of skill. 


-- the obvious one which it overturned. For instance, the The just elaboration of this part of the training is too 

The intelligent expression of a musical composition, early critics upon the Pilgrim Chorus in “Tannhauser” large a subject for present limits. I therefore leave it 
in Buch way as to represent the composer’s idea, is a considered it a very bad piece of harmony, and some of for another article. Enough if I have here indicated 
matter of thought-valuation. The interpreter studies the them went about as far as to say that if a pupil had done what I would be at. 
piece, striving to ascertain what thoughts it contains, it they would have felt bound to throw the work into the 1 ' 

and then to set these in their order of relative importance, fire. Yet we all see now that while Wagner often goes CONCERT PROGRAMMES. 


CONCERT PROGRAMMES. 


according to the intention of the composer. In order to contrary to the implication of the melody, as common- v - 

make an analysis of a piece in this spirit, and to succeed place thinkers would conceive its harmony, he always Recital by the Pupils of C. W. Grimm, Zanesville, 0. 
in apportioning a just valuation to the several ideas sets up in place of the idea which he overturns a stronger Eschmann. Variations, 4 hands ; Rosenhain, Andante 
which enter into even the simple’st piece, several things idea, which, as soon as we have fairly grasped it, proves ®L n< * ^ondo ; Schubert, Cavalry March, 4 hands ; Mozart, 
are necessary: First, musical knowledge, for appreciat- much more satisfactory to us than the old one. Koelling, “La belle BohSmien ”• Saran, Polonaise brib 


ing the different tonal unities of which the, piece is 411 musical interpretation is a question of affixing lante, 4 hands; Rossini, “ Le Barbier de Seville Paer, 
made up. These are of many different orders, such valuations to a lot ofmusical ideas which the composer has Ouverture, “ Sargino,” 4 hands ; Wagner, “ Lohengrin.” 


as melodic and harmonic motives, phrases and periods, given us with a few very slight suggestions as to his idea. clarion Slate Normal Music Department. A. L. 
paragraphs and forms; passages, embellishments, figu- For instance, in the way of helps, he has written his Manchester, Director. 

rations, elaborations and Variations; accompaniment- piece in a certain form of measure, and he has approx- Two pianos. Dance Macabre, Saint-Saens ; Nocturne, 
figures, accessory notes, etc.; and before all, rhythms, imated the rapidity intended by the terms “allegro,” Op. 9, No. 2 . Chopin; Forest Scene, Op. 82, No. 6 , 
measure,'-collective measures, and oth^r sorts of things “andante,” etc., or exactly by the metronome marks. (Wayside Inn), Schumann; Valse Minuet, Op. 45, No. 

of this order. The list appears complicated, and so per- The speed, the grouping of pulses into measure, with Mozart . Fantasie, D Minor. Mozart ; Concerto, G 
haps it is, but not more so than needed for the interpre- the accompanying obligations of accent, are unmistakably Minor ( 3 d movement), Mendelssohn; Andante from 
tation of almost any piece. The pupil is supposed to be indicated in the tempo and time signature. The pitch Sonata No. 14, Mozart; Valse, A Flat, Op. 34, No. 

prepared for this kind of musical appreciation by his is ascertained definitely. He has rudely indicated the L Chopin ; duo for piano and organ, Larghetto from 2d 
f ,. T u > , , , ~ . , . . , , Sym., Beethoven; Sonata Pathetique, Beethoven, 

lessons, according to his grade, in the first grade he is general effect he intends as to intensity by the marks - — 

made ready for appreciating the tonal unities of pieces “f,” “p,” “sfz,” etc. But the points unindicated far Macon Conservatory of Music. Concert by the Faculty. 
of the next grade higher; in the second he prepares for exceed in number, and in their importance to the just ^Beethoven, Andante .from 5th Symphony; Gounod, 
those of the third, and so on, the intellectual part of his interpretation of the piece, those which he has indicated. , ? ° Z Ror si n i - LiTzT^Ven eti« n^ReeaUa ’^Rubinstein 


Beethoven, Andante .from 5th Symphony ; Gounod, 
“ Canzone di Primavera” (Spring Song); Jensen, “ Gala- 
tea”; Rossini-Liszt, “ Venetian Regatta ”; Rubinstein, 


education keeping at least one step in advance of his The entire interpretation, we might say, has been left to “The Angel ”; Liszt, “ Love Dream ”; Lassen, “Thine 
technical acquirement. the musical intelligence, or more properly, to the musical Eyes so Blue and Tender ”; Lacome, “ Estudiantina ” ; 

At the present time the need and value of this kind of feeling, of the interpreter. This brings me to the essen- Liszt, Neapolitan Tarantelle. 
ability to analyze music and explain its structure, are tial ingredient in musical interpretation, which teachers Knox Conservatory , Galesburg, 0. W. F. Bentley, 
generally recognized in almost all schools, and while in general seem to overlook, namely, musical feeling. Director, 

there are different methods of communicating the skill, it All this relative valuation of tonal unities, or musical Romanza from Concerto in D Minor, accompaniment 

is generally arrived at respectably well in all good schools, ideas in a piece, is the work not of the musical intelli- RichferT Rondo° Capriccio^^Leybach^ Mazurka Ca- 
and by many private teachers. But this is not enough gence, strictly speaking, but of the musical feeling. The price, Perry ; Serenade for string quartet, Haydn ; 
to enable a student to correctly apportion the values of musical intelligence recognizes the unities, limits them, Sonata No. 5, piano and violin, first movement, Beeth- 
a music piece of any considerable scope. Something yet relates them to each other in all the subtile points sus- ? S r e P ’ F 0 ndo ^? r pi aD08 > Duvernoy, duet, Oberon, 
beyond is needed, and it is this something ot which I ceptible or clear definition; but it does not pass beyond <> p eu Follet,” Liebling; Valse, Op. 34, Moszkowski ; 
wish to speak with such clearness that no reader can this. The relative importance of the ideas themselves is Legende, Bbhm ; Song Without Words. Bentley; At 
escape it. found in their comparative weight, their meaning, and the Spring. Joseffy ; Staccato Caprice, Vogrich ; Rigo i 


Sonata No. 5, piano and violin, first movement, Beeth¬ 
oven; Rondo for two pianos, Duvernoy; duet, “Oberon,” 
Weber-Leybach ; Nocturne. Op. 27, No. 2, Chopin; 
“Feu Follet,” Liebling; Valse, Op. 34, Moszkowski; 
Legende, Bbhm ; Song Without Words. Bentley ; At 


escape it. found in their comparative weight, their meaning, and the Spring. Joseffy ; Staccato Caprice, Vogrich; Rigo i 

Beginning again at a point far from that whither we cannot be determined by analysis, any more than the i? tto Fantaisie. Verdi-Liszt; Af'e srom Faust, Spohr , 

would finally arrive, let it be observed that an accom- relative importance ol the ideas in a fane poem can be Tarantelle, Moszkowski ; La Cascade, Pauer ; The 
paniment, for instance, consists of such tonal unities determined by the parsing. It is a decision to make by Chase. Rheinbergpr ; Concerto in D Minor ( 1 st move- 
as these: harmonic progressions, leading in one direc- the common sense, the inner intuition or judgment, as ment), Mozart (accompaniment, string quartet andsecon'; 
tion or another, and finally arriving at a goal ,foreseen to which one of the ideas is the central and which the Waltz, 

and planned for; a melodic figure in the accompani- accessory. True, the main idea maybe placed in the Soree de Vienne. Liszt; Double Quartette, “The Lord 

ment, arpeggio or what it may be, carried out with a foreground, not less in the syntax of a sentence than in is My Shepherd, Schubert. 

greater or less degree of persistence. Here already we the foreground of a drawing. But because a blade of p ar i or Recital; with Analysis of Works performed, by 
have ideas of two orders, the last of them being super- grass is clearly drawn in the foreground of a picture, it J. A. Carson and Pupils. Carrollton, 111. 

imposed upon the former one. The arpeggio figure, or by no means follows that the artist painted the picture Wolff, Cradle Song, Op. 26, No. 7 ; Lange, The Merry 

whatever the melodic form of the accompaniment may for the purpose of showing the blade of grass. It all Wanderer, Op. 78, No. 2 ; Gurlitt, Slumber Song, Op. 
be, progresses along the line of harmonic sequence depends upon what other ideas there are in it. Raskin, i^Sidus ^Forest Biros ^Gurlitt fn^FairOpTOI * 1 Mo 
necessitated by the modulatory structure of the piece, in one of the volumes of “Modern Painters,” has a g ■’ Rienecke, Sonatina; Lichner, Mignonette, Op. Ill; 
The melody, meanwhile, is engaged in progressing drawing of a nest of grass made in this minute way, for Sidus, Favorite Rondo; Volkmann, Grandmother’s 
towards a certain point of greatest intensity, or towards the purpose of showing how the grass looks when you Songs, Op. 27, Nos. 1 and 2 ; KuUak, The Rope Dancer, 
a point of absolute or relative repose, by a series of get close down to it. But this was an exception in art. % 0 8 ^he wLire^iSbkbs ? 

motive-sequences, phrase-sequences, sections and peri- The feeling of a harmonic progression,, or of a melo- TI0NS . Sirelezski, Salterello ; Conrath, Gondoliera ; 
ods, all the points of emphasis in which progression dico-harmonic progression, cannot be taught to the intel- Wilson G. Smith, Babbling Brook ; Goldbeck. Maiden s 
coincide with the points of emphasis in the harmonic lect. It must be taught to the feeling. Musical feeling Longing; Kroeger, The Burlesque, Op. 20, No. 9; J. 


Op. 81, No. 12 ; Rienecke, Two So -gs—Spinning Song, 
Who has the Whitest Lambkins? American Composi¬ 
tions : Sirelezski, Salterello ; Conrath, Gondoliera; 
Wilson G. Smith, Babbling Brook; Goldbeck. Maiden's 


progressions ,of the accompaniment. The two, when is a legitimate part of musical education, the most im- 
duly combined, “ make a one,” in Buch a way that the portant part of it, vn fact; the~part which renders the 
melody finishes and completes the accompaniment and education musical in a true sense. Yet there is no part 
•gives it point, while the accompaniment, especially in its of the, training that is so completely neglected. Many 
progression of chords, and above all in its points of who stand high as teachers are without it to such a degree 
greatest harmonic intensity, completes and explains the that if given a composition by an unknown author, they 


Kunkel, German’s Triumphal March. 


TRUST YOUR TEACHER. 


BY MME. PAPPENHEIM. 

If you have found one in whose teachings you place 

_Z? J 11 L - n Tun of l-i 1 m no a nkiM 


melody, by showing incontrovertibly, what was, the would be unable to determine, concerning it, whether It you have lound one m wnose teacnings you piace 

underlying harmonic intention. For we must not forget it meant anything or not. Whether or not it represented ahSul^t^uat its paren™, and conside^thatTll^U direc- 
that melody is not intelligible until we have it as a part of the operation of a first-class musical thinker, or of a well- tions are given you for your own good, 
an underlying harmonic concept; for it is this only which educated pretender. Ignorance in Btyle they would im- The teacher looks upon his pupils as a parent. For 
ascertains the place of each melodic tone in key, therein mediately detect, being indebted to the intellect inhnart, do not ^e honors which the artist gains in his career 
determining the true aisihesis, or mental impression, and in part to the unconscious operation of a musical a tutor g ave than to point with-pride to the artist and 
which the composer intended to convey by means of it. discernment, self educated, unbeknown to its owner, gay, “ He was my pupil ” ? 

Moreover, the operation of all grades of ideas, or tonal through the accumulation of many sub-conscious obser- ■ ■ 

unities, thus far mentioned, is conditioned or modified vations upon musical pieces, carried forward through 

step by step by the rhythmic treatment of the piece, many years. But that kind of inner Weight which gives Fay heed that you do not begin life, or art, or aug t 


Pay heed 


step by step by the rhythmic treatment of the piece, many years. But that kind of inner Weight which gives Fay heed that you do not begin life, or art, or a °ght 
„ , . • • t it « 1 vc j a 5 4 . ~ else, with a flaw; let.your foundation be so strong that 

Every harmonic emphasis is liable to be modified or currency and universal acceptance to the writings of the . you ’ ma y ri 8 e yourself above it to”any height abd still be 

overturned by its location upon a weak point of rhythm, great music-feelers, like Bach, Beethoven^ Schumann as g rm and as upright as on the day when you made your 
or by its falling crosswise the measure. It happens often and Wagner, cannot be judged upon grounds of musical first upward step .—Thomas Tapper. 






EDITORIAL ROTES. 

THE DIGNITY 'OF MUSICAL ART. ' 

'■.■.V 'That music is something more than an ear-tickling 
fancy, that its mission is more than the mere pleasura¬ 
ble passing of an idle hour, we all know and feel, yet j 
‘not all of cur readers have thought this out so that they; 
can give a reason for their belief. In this issue we .be-; 
gin a series of articles, rewritten from a lecture, by 
Edward Dickinson, that answer this question, and .others-; 
akin to it. The following letter in regard to these arti¬ 
cles will explain itself:— ' j 

My Dear Etude: 1 liar® chanced upon a valuable 
discovery, .,:One /of those :.rar@*: intangible ■ treasuifss /be¬ 
longing to the inner world of thought and emotion, the 
pleasure in possessing which is, singularly enough, mult¬ 
iplied by division, and 1 would gladly share it with my 
fi ends It is 1 lecture on “ The plac< of M isic in a 
Liberal Education,” delivered by Professor Edward 
Dickinson, of Elmira College, at Chautauqua. I came 
upon it bv aocident in a copy of the Chautauqua Herald, 
and at once asked that it should have a place in The 
Etude. Mr. Dickinson’s thought is clear, concise and 
practical, his diction rich and elegant, and his ideals 
pure and lofty. His whole manner and matter are, to 
me at least, singularly sympathetic. I have rarely met 
anything in print on musical topics with which I was so j 
wholly and heartily in accord. 

Edward Baxter Perry. 

KEEPING IT UP. 

A sensible fashion is coming in vogue, which is for 
young ladies and married women to take a few lessons 
every winter for the sake pf keeping up with the rapid 
advance music is now making, and to have new and 
freBh music to play for their friends. If we build a 
house, we must pay the taxes and keep it in repairs, 
and why not keep up our music, after having spent so. 
much money on it and given it so much of our labor 
and time ? 

THE IDEAL REALIZED. 

In the studio lies a block of pure white marble. In 
the artist’s brain is a model of wondrous beauty and 
bewitching grace. If he had the skill of a stone-mason, 
even one that is accounted a fine workman, he could 
not bring out his thought to’ the admiring gaze of the 
world, for his ideal conception demands a skill of hand 
infinitely beyond that of the best stone-cutter among 
our building mechanics, or his ideal will be but an un¬ 
realized thought. The stone-mason can square a stone 
and hew out a common ornament perhaps, but there his 
skill finds its limit. So the pupil may have the skill to 
play a common or easy tune. But it needs something 
more than this to play the gems in musical art. He 
must have the skill of the artist if he unlocks the grand¬ 
eur, the sublime depths of emotion, the tenderness of 
sentiment, broadness and intensity of thought that is in 
a Sonata of Beethoven. His whole dream of music is to 
bring out its mighty expression, yet this can be done 
only by him that has the technical skill. Hence, the 
reason for technical study, scale and arpeggio practice 
and work on the whole field of technical material. It is 
only a means to the great end of expressive .playing. 
Then with patience do the daily task of technics, then 
the better lot of expressive performance may be yours. 

THE ENLIGHTENING FACT. 

The good teacher leads the pupil to the unknown in 
such a way that he discoversJt himself, as it were. No 
good teacher tells the self-evident, those things that the 
pupil knows as a matter of course. The master will 
give only “enlightening facts;” he will explain the one 
thing that gives a key to the other difficulties. The pu¬ 
pils of such a master ret&in their own individuality and 
express it in their playing; they are not imitators, and 
when left to their own resources, after the teacher is no 
more with them, they can still advance, and are in the 
path that leads to eminence in their profession. 

''value of reviewing. 

Few phpils realize the great importance of a system¬ 
atic reviewing of their best pieces. The review work 
shoujd be on the difficult places, and once a day at least 
through the whole piece. Facility and freedom, vim and 
life, style and expression can be obtainedjin no other 
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way. When pieces have been through this review pro¬ 
cess for a year or ipore they become a part of one’s 
very, musical being. If you find it difficult to play be- 
fc re istenei ti y this plan of learning your best mt sic, 

4 sd ot w 11 find .tha ter ? insness will di app -r 

RECITALS BY PERSONAL EFFORT. 

Api < i riNQ 1* educat nal line of art' ts’ i itals 
and regretting that your town has not been able to se¬ 
cure one, why not get the liberal men and lovers of mu¬ 
sic in your community to subscribe a guarantee fund, 
and o take a large number of tickets, thus msuri ig the 
financial success of a series of recitals, or even one re¬ 
cital; Ton will be surprised how easy you can secure 
first-class recitals >f piano inusii or other concerts bv a 
little private canvassing among the right people. If the 
leaders of musical and intellectual thought and of 
fashion in your place take hold of the recital idea, all 
others will follow, and thus, yon can make a success of 
your efforts. It is well sometimes to give such reci¬ 
tals on behalf of some popular benevolent enterprise, 
one that the people are interested in. Try it, and feel the 
satisfaction of making it a success. 

FOR THE FEW OR MANY, WHICH? 

It is an encouraging fact that onr country has so many 
thinking teachers, men and women, who pnt brains into 
their work. These are the hope of our art, for their pu¬ 
pils will be superior, and feel and know the value of put¬ 
ting thought into their work when they become teachers. 
Did you ever think that your thoughts and ideas will 
thus become a living and growing force, going on from 
pupil to pupil, from teacher to teacher ; yet, if you will 
give these thoughts to the readers of The Etude, you 
will influence thousands where you now do a single per¬ 
son. Therefore, send the editor, Chas. W. Landon, 
Claverack, N. Y., your best thoughts and ideas regard¬ 
ing the art of teaching music, either in short paragraphs 
or longer articles. Some of the best writers on our staff 
have come to the help of our readers, in this way. Con¬ 
sider that The Etude is your magazine , and its worth is 
in the value and freshness of the ideas it contains; 
therefore, if you have an idea that you take pride in, 
send it for the benefit of others. 


While learning a piece, never go at a tempo beyond 
an easy repose, or faster than^ it will go comparatively 
easy; for if you play too fast, the very scramble and 
feverish apprehension will become a part of your per¬ 
formance. The underlying principle is, that habit is 
the controlling power, and the manner of practice must 
be such as is in line with artistic effect; or, in other 
words, while practicing, your mind must be fully em¬ 
ployed in accurate work at a rate of speed that will 
allow you to go through each passage without breaking, 
every note being perfectly played, for, if stumbling be 
allowed, this passage will always be unsteady. There¬ 
fore, select out the difficult passages i id work them over 
and over so slowly as to make the work easy and perfectly 
accurate, and never play a note that is not under the 
full control of your will. Pieces learned in this way 
bind the mind and thoughts to the music in such a man¬ 
ner that there is little or no nervous dread while playing 
before an audience; the mind being fully occupied with 
the time, phrasing, accenting and expression, and this 
becomes habit by continual practice. The correct 
tempo should never be attempted Until the piece is so 
well learned that it can be easily done at the desired 
rate of Bpeed. ___ 

We call attention to the “ Publisher's Notes ” of this 
isBue. They contain information of much worth to onr 
readers. _ 

Again we give extra pages in The Etude, making it 
an uncommonly valuable number. 


Give your musical friends a New Year’s present of a. 
year’s subscription to The Etude. We have many very \ 
superior articles ready for succeeding numbers. Arrange¬ 
ments are completed for making The Etude better than 
| ever before. 
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THOUGHTS OP EMINENT EDUCATORS ON 
. TEACHING. . . 


Teachers who are earnestly intent on the process by 
which their pupils are instructing themselves, generally 
Bay little during the lesson, and that little is usually con¬ 
fined to direction. Arnold scarcely ever gave an explan¬ 
ation ; and if he did, it was given as a sort of reward 
for sojjqc special effort of his pupils, and his son, Mr. 
Matthey^Arnold, tells us that such is the practice of the 
most eminent teachers of Germany. 

If further authority for the theoretical argument be 
needed, it may be found in the words of Rousseau* who, 
recommending “ self-teaching” (his own word), says, 
“ Obliged to learn by himself, the pupil makes use of 
his own reason, and not that of others. From the con¬ 
tinual exercise of the pupil’s own understanding will 
result a vigor of mind, like that which we give the body 
by labor and fatigue. Another advantage is, that we 
advance only in'proportion to our strength. The mind, 
like the body, carries only that which it can carry. But 
; when the understanding appropriates things before de¬ 
positing them in the memory, whatever it afterwards 
draws from thence is properly its own.” 

The value of this plan of learning is aptly pointed 
out in a well known passage from Burke’s essay on 
“The Sublime and Beautiful.” “I am convinced,” he 
says, “that the method of teaching which approaches 
most nearly to the method of investigation, is incom¬ 
parably the best ; since, not content with serving up a 
few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the stock on 
which they grew; it tends to set the reaper himself on 
the track of invention, and to direct him into those 
paths in which the author has made his own discover¬ 
ies.”— Joseph Payne, 

Many arguments might be adduced to show that the 
principle, that the main business of the teacher is to get 
the pupil to teach himself, lies at the basis of the entire 
art of instruction. The teacher who, by whatever 
means, secures this object, is an efficient artist; he who 
fails at this point, fails altogether; and the various 
grades of efficiency are defined by the degrees of ap¬ 
proximation to this standard. “All the best cultiva¬ 
tion' of a child’s mind,” says De Temple, “is"obtained 
by the child’s own exertions, and the master’s success 
may be measured by the degree in which he can bring 
his scholars to make such exertions absolutely without 
aid.” 

“It was this habit of suggesting rather than telling 
which distinguished the teachings of Archbishop 
Whately. In one of his latest conversations, a friend 
having remarked to him that he had made many pupils 
who would follow out his ideas, the Archbishop replied 
that he hoped he had made many thinkers who would be 
independent of him. This is the ambition of a good 
teacher.” 


WHY NOT! 


BY W. H. NEAVE. - 

“The worst fallacy concerning education is the too 
prevalent belief that any one is fit to teach children. 
Action on a basis of this blind assumption is fraught 
with deplorable miscarriage. ‘Who giveth bat chaff 
at the seed-time, shall reap bat a harvest of weeds,’ is 
axiomatic to the dullest tiller of the eart aly sod; hence, 
its analogical application to the culture of the men al 
soil of young humanity should be equally obvious, and 
of transcendent importance to parents. ‘Learning is 
not for the school but for life.' Childhood is the cor¬ 
ner-stone of life ; and children, if not nnfitted by adverse 
home influence, have a keen perception of what is just 
and good for themselves, if Tucidly and logically pre¬ 
sented. When so treated, an ardent desire to learn— 
for adult life’s purposes of self-support and social value 
—i s awakened; and then only does teaching, in its 
true significance begin,- Whatever in education lacks 
purpose is jevil.’ Very many parents are fully cogni¬ 
zant "of the truth of these remarks as applied to all 
branches of education except music; this fact is de¬ 
plorable, because music, properly taught, is the most 
potent auxiliary to ail other branches and the culmina? 
tion of general culture. Some even think that the 
musical education of boys tends to incite dissipation I 
The very reverse is true. A superficial smattering, ac¬ 
quired in childhood, enabling to perform a little musio 
without being a musician, from boyhood up and on,. is 
the best safeguard against-dissipation; and as Lather 
said, ‘makes fine, able men.’ Drunkenness is in¬ 
dividual, and is found in every trade and profession, 
although not induced by any, but rather restrained by 
active efficiency in each and-every one of them.’* 


REPOSE. 

















lO THEE ETUDE. 


XOOKING BAOKWABD AT THE “ WISDOM OP 
THE ANCIENTS.” 


“ The evening was passed in rehearsing twice over 
Beethoven’s last Symphony, a whimsical composition, 
whidh all of his admirers who possess any critical acu¬ 
men, most reasonably and earnestly wish had never 
escaped out of his portfolio. Any instrumental piece 
which, like this, is an hour and, twenty minutes long, 
must be intolerable to persons whose taste Is not in a 
morbid state, even if It were full of beauties; but what 
if otherwise? . . , ‘ Protect me from my friends, 

and I will take care' of my enemies,’ was the saying of 
a man who well knew the world. - Beethoven's shade 
may join in the prayer; for those who promote the per- 
for an« of this his worst if sob al rd work 
an the leadlies foes tc his 'eputation —Tht Hm 
r, n con ft r March, 18. 

-• rh Quartet ol Mo: irt No 6, in i, is too delicate 
for a public rc >m *'? t too long for ithc privat >r 
public performance. There are parts of it, the elegance 
of which almost amounts to beauty but there is not a 
single passage that dwells in the memory.”—Ditto for 
Mot. 

Those slightly acquainted with musical history have a 
▼ague idea that the works of Beethoven were not under¬ 
stood when first produced. Apparently not many know 
-that Handel, Gluck, Haydn and Mozart were quite as 
much misunderstood, and perhaps even more furiously 
attacked. The same charges were brought against all 
alike—want of melody, noisy accompaniments, unvocal 
Btyle, discordant harmonies, extravagant modulations— 
the same old story. Handel and Rossini, Mozart and 
Wagner, all were accused of exactly, the same defects. 
We now approach our own times, and find that the criti¬ 
cisms of one generation back are just as absurd. 

The eighth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
contains a number of articles on musical subjects, signed 
G. F. G. Here is a specimen :— 

“ He was not like Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and others, who, as young prodigies of musical talent, 
had nevertheless to make their bread by their art, and 
to endeavor to consult the taste of the public. Probably 
this superiority of social condition may have influenced 
his feelings and the style of his musical compositions. 
Certainly he seems in general to have cared little for the 
production of that flowing and impressive melody which 
forms so great a charm in the works of the great com¬ 
posers just named, and to have devoted his attention 
rather to the effects of instrumentation, and to the re¬ 
sources of harmony, modulation, and counterpoint.” 

Who, unsophisticated reader,, thinkest thou was this 
composer who neglected pleasing melody for the sake of 
instrumentation and pedantic counterpoint ? It was j 
Mendelssohn. And this article appeared as lately as 
1857, when poor unmelodious pedantic Mendelssohn had 
been dead ten years. 

Turn again, unsophisticated reader, and thou shalt 
read greater abominations than these. In October, 1864, 
Dickens suffered an anonymous article headed “ Old, 
New, and No Music,” to appear in All the Year Round . 
Here is some of it:— 

“ Considering the flaws and specks in Beethoven’s 
latest music as the starting point of the movement, the 
first name among those moderns who have helped in 
German music to confound good and evil is that of 
Robert Schumann, a dreamy, heavy, bewildered man, 
not without generous aspirations, and a satisfactory 
amount of scientific preparation, but whom clearness of 
purpose and vision seems to have largely forsaken when¬ 
ever the work in hand was one of any length or impor¬ 
tance, and in whom the instinct for beauty seems to have 
been extraordinarily weak. That man shall run the risk 
" of being pilloried as a malevolent bigot who shall venture, 
in certain German circles (and these made up of intelli¬ 
gent and sincere persons) to declare that very little of 
the mass of music bearing Schumann’s name has any real 
value, save those slight trifles thrown off for children and 
young-persons at an early period of his career, which he 
lived to disown with transcendental contempt. Want of 
freshness in idea, want of simplicity in treatment, a reso¬ 
lute determination 1 to be eccentric (that most commoa- 
place-of follies), a lumbering uncouthness where anima¬ 
tion was aimed at, affectation where tenderness and 
pathos, might have been looked for—these characteristics, 
with more or less mitigation, distinguished Schumann’s 
symphonies, his cantatas, his overtures—all, in short, of 
his compositions on an extended scale. His songs, 
which are in high favor with those who are advanced in 
cloudy connoisseurship, are stale, strained, and sickly, 
as compared with the best by Schubert, and Mendelssohn, 
and Lindblad the Swede (the last far too little known in 
England), In his pianoforte music, such real fancy as 
it contains is confined to the titles of the pieces.”— From 
The Overture. 


Tib all your power down to the little world in which 
you dwell, and you are lost. Even the snail comes out 
from his, shelli. Learn to come out of yourself, even if 
you have to go back in again .—Thomas Tapper. 


POINTS 


From the Lecture Recital of Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, 
as given before the Pennsylvania MuBic Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Tuesday, December 30th, 1890. It is with great 
pleasure we present our readers a few of the gems from 
this lecture. Mrs. Murray is an uncommonly pleasing 
and effective speaker, both in manner and what she has 
to say ; and she is no less pleasing as a pianist, her play¬ 
ing being particularly musical and expressive. She plays 
for the sake of bringing out the beauties of the composi¬ 
tion, and not for technical display or sensational effect. 
She has delivered this Lecture Recital to many audiences, 
and it always delights as well as instructs.— [The Editor. ] 
In establishing the claim of music as an art, reference 
was made to Lobe, Hiller and Hauptmann, as agreeing 
that music is the art of expressing what otherwise would 
remain unexpressed in the emotions, the intellect and 
the imagination. __ 

Passing to the history of music. “ Until the thirteenth I 
century music meant vocal music, which was church or 
choral music used in worship. Instrumental music did 
not become an independent branch until two hundred and 
fifty years ago. At first, the pianoforte and other instru¬ 
ments were used merely as accompaniments. * 

“The transfer of organ music to the harpsichord, clavi¬ 
chord and spinet naturally led to compositions for those 
instruments themselves. This is how we come to have 
piano music. 

“ To be real music, a composition must conform to cer¬ 
tain requirements. It must have melody and harmony— 
melody ‘which is the very life-blood of music; and it is 
above all necessary that its flow should remain intact and 
unadulterated,’ and harmony, the antithesis of discord.” 

.Having touched upon the instrument and the music 
played upon it, Mrs. Murray next turned to the musician. 

“Of this genus I find three principal species—composer, 
executant and listener. Upon the latter depends the 
existence of the two former. Composers differentiate 
themselves into those who create (and how few there are) 
and those who manufacture music. The varieties of the 
executant are well classified by Chas. W. Landon aB 
follows: ‘ It is one thing to play finely and several steps 
beyond to know all the details of how it is done, and still 
further to teach another so that he can clearly and fully 
understand how to do it. The first is a performer, the 
second a musician, and the last adds to the other two— 
the teacher.’ 

“ Of the listener I find two kinds—those who listen and 
those who do not. The listeners are those who listen 
for the pure love of music and those who listen for its 
effect upon themselves. I think it just this characteristic 
that constitutes the difference between musicians and 
Musicians, and they are artists or not as their life is 
centred in their art, or self-centred. 

“ As for those who don’t listen, and won’t permit others 
to do so, who, * having eyes, they see not, and ears they 
hear not, neither do they understand.’ , It has .always 
been a mystery to me how any. one, otherwise cultivated 
and intelligent, can become so utterly oblivious, as many 
do to the fact, that to talk during music is ill-bred and 
one of the worst possible manifestations of bad form. 
Is piano-playing such a trivial matter as not to be worthy 
of attention ? and the acquirement of the necessary skill 
a mere bagatelle? On the contrary, I believe it is 
conceded that to become a really good pianist requires 
more intellectual effort than to be almost any other kind 
of an executant musician. 

“Yet to be fair, I am forced to conclude pianists them¬ 
selves are somewhat to blame in failing to make their 
playing sufficiently interesting to command attention. 
So long as manual dexterity or ‘Technique’ is attained, 
the player is satisfied, though the true intent and effect 
of music is lost Bight of, which, according to Lobe is ‘ to 
please the ear and touch the heart.’ As ‘ it is the 
melody and not the harmony which outlasts the ages,’ 
in the words of a great writer and as to the average 
listener the music is the tune,—or melody—although it 
is a difficult matter. 

“There is no royal road to Parnassus. The same 
ground must be trodden, the same difficulties overcome 


by one and all. I would liken Parnassus—to some the 
‘Hill Difficulty’ of the Pilgrim—to the grand staircase 
of our Palace Beautiful, stretching like Jacob’s ladder 
from earth to heaven, and crowded with aspirants of 
different degree, some plodding, but persistent, some 
eager and hopeful, others like drones, slothful and neg¬ 
ligent, loitering by the way. 

“ But for those who press on with never-tiring spirit, 
there are laiftlings where one can rest and take breath, 
and always a helpful, outstretched hand from some one 
higher up, or an encouraging word sent down from 
some one far beyond, with the injunction to ‘pass it 
along ’ to those still coming. 

“As with uplifted eyes we press on and ever upward in 
the footsteps of those gone before, of whom only the 
‘ sweet odor of memory lingers,’ if we but listen, comeB 
back the call, faint it may be but sweet and clear 
as clarion-note to composer, executant and listener, 

! ‘ Brother, Sister, Come up Higher I ’ ” 


DISCOURAGED PUPILS. 

Discouragement.— The pupil who is at all conscien¬ 
tious in his work will at times pass through periods of 
great discouragement, times when the attainment of his' 
ideal seems further off than ever. Let him not regard 
such epochs as proof that he is not fitted for his task ; 
exactly the contrary is true, discouragement is often the 
hall mark of genius. The student who always feels sat¬ 
isfied with the results attained, no matter how hard he 
may labor, has not, probably, an artistic nature, and will 
forever be excluded from the inner temple of Art. He 
imagines achievement where there is only attempt, or 
rather he imagines conscientious effort to be synonymous 
with attainment. “Fools rush in where angels scarce 
dare tread, ” and the self-satisfaction of the amateur is 
often in strong contrast with the diffidence of the artist. 

The teacher of a pupil of the first sort must beware how 
he adds a pedantic discouragement to that already exist¬ 
ing ; rather let him counteract it by especial praise, 
dwelling on those good parts of the work which the stu¬ 
dent may have failed to fulLy see. But as regards the 
second style of student, his case is well nigh hopeless.— 
Boston Musical Herald,. 


CONTENT READING. 

Thoughts op Musicians. —When we read a book, we 
do not consciously read the letters separately and after¬ 
wards form them into words; we seem to see at a glance 
not merely the words, but the sentences into which they 
group themselves. Just so in reading music; our aim 
must be to gain the power not only of knowing what the 
notes are, but of seeing and understanding at once the 
chords, which are the words of music, ana the phrases,ij 
and periods, which are the sentences of music. 

Our object is to study these phrases and sentences, and 
then to see how they are grouped together in various 
ways; one phrase answering to and balancing another, 
and all combining to make one beautiful whole, in ac¬ 
cordance with the strict rules that govern musical 
‘form.’ 

Only when we have studied in this Way shall we be at 
all able either to understand and appreciate for oarselyes 
the beautiful thoughts of the great composers, or worth¬ 
ily interpret them to others. ”— Prentice. 


THE NOBLE 80NGSTRESS. 

When Madame Sontag began her mi cal career she 
was hissed off the stage at Vienna by the friends of her 
rival, Amelia. Steininger, who had already begun to de¬ 
cline through her dissipation. Years passed on, and one 
day Madame Sontag, in her glory, was riding through 
the streets of Berlin, when Bhe saw a little child leading 
a blind woman, and she Baid, “ Come here, nay little 
child, come here. Who is that you are leading by the 
hand?”' And the little child replied, “That’s my 
mother; that’s Amelia Steininger. She uBed to be a 
great singer, but she lost her voice, and she cried so 
much about it that she lost her eyesight.” “ Give my 
love to her,” said Madame Sontag, “and tell her an 
old acquaintance will call on her this afternoon. ” 

The next week in Berlin a vast assemblage gathered 
at a benefit for that poor woman, and" it was said that 
Madame Sontag sang that night as she had never sung 
before. And she took a skilled oculist, who tried in 
vain to give eyesight to the poor blind woman. Until 
the day of Amelia Steininger’s death Madame Sontag 
took care of her and her daughter after. her. That was 
what the queen of song did for her enemy. 


The secret of successful practice,—taking pains and 
aiming, at perfection in the smallest details,—does not 
seem to occur to the general mind.— A. M , Pupiti. 
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a) The melody note G is to he’heard throughout the measure and alone during all of the foil 
count. 

r 

fa) Do not give a vertical stroke for this heavy accent, but pull the tone out with a clinging 
touch. 

C) The tone quality must wholly change from brass to strings. In measures 25 - 28 we have the 
strings and horns antiphonal with woodwind voices, and the whole orchestra in the last of meas¬ 
ure 29 sweeping on to a broad climax in- measure 38 the first part of this will stand a . slow move- 

d.) Listen to the Alto and Bass of this measure and- make the last note a little staccato. 

<B) Place the finger tips on the keys of these chords and quickly shove the hand from you with 
sufficient force to give the desired power. This touch will bring out the fullest power of the piano 
without the too common crashing and coarse effect. 

f) Draw the fingers towards the palm of the hand for these softer chords and make a true lega¬ 
to with the first chord, thus producing the effect of a slur. 

Crescendo to the C chord which is the climax . of this phrase, and feel, rather than hear an ac 

cent on the first and third counts of each measure. 


Triumph. Heller 2. 


Copyright 1890 by Thro. Prexxer. 
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ll) Note carefully the difference between the staccato of these two phrases and that of the next 
two. Listen to the almost continuous C of the next twenty four measures. There must be a care¬ 
fully graded crescendo ^nd in the last six measures of this part of the piece there should be 
an accelerando, followed by a corresponding" rail, on the three half note c’s. 

) For the best effect from these octaves and chords, place the fingrer tips on the keys to be 
played, let the wrist be loose and yielding" and bring* the arm down with the *ne Rsary force, 
thus, as it were draging" the keys with them. With this touch the utmost power can be ,broug*ht 
out with an orgran like effect and with a complete ^absence of crash or bang". 

|) Cling" to the keys and pull the melody out. ... 

kl Caress these tones out. — 

■ * |jv t ■ ... v ;4- ■ v” 1 j 

1) Observe these accents and make them rather marked. 

Hi) A left hand melody from here to the end. Caress the chords of the rigid hand and pull out 
the melody of the left hand, but do not make it too prominent. 
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Triumph. Heifer 2. 
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EXHILERATION. 


. 


Here we have a strong: robust stud y with a vast deal of imitative iteration in it. The echoing: of the 
theme in different degrees and different kinds of time suggests a fuguetta but the stfict ^andH rigid 
outlines of the fugue are soon lost in the florid exuberance of modern figuration JFhough the melody 
doen not of itself possess any very marked beauty, if taken with a kind of joily/burly humor the ef¬ 
fect may be made exhilerating in a high degree. j 

The curved line in last measure first brace relates only to the phrasing, the notes are strictly staccato. 

A | HELLER, Op.47, No. 6. 

Allegro moderate.^#-104. 5 
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a) Very legato with these repeated tones. 


Copyright,1890,by Theo. Prefer. 





















































HOW TO ACQUIRE A “ SYMPATHETIC TOUCH.” 

We are constantly using terms in our musical language 
that perhaps convey almost no meaning whatever to most 
people. The expression “ sympathetic touch ” is one of 
these peculiar phrases. The thoughtless sad careless 
see no meaning in such a phrase, because it does not lie 
on the surface. The thoughtful and accurate student, 
on the other hand, is puzzled, for the very reason that 
he soon, becomes convinced that the phrase is a misuse 
of words. When the piano teacher speaks of the “sym¬ 
pathetic touch” he has reference to the sympathetic 
heart that the artist possesses. The touch will be tender 
if tender emotions thrill the 'heart. Thus we have in this 
^definition the suggestion of the means to the end pro¬ 
posed : to acquire a sympathetic touch, begin by culti¬ 
vating the heart. There is such, a thing as imitation of 
touch. One may imitate the touch of another until he 
icquires, almost mechanically something very much in 
effec t like th true art stic to i< h But th 5 r« al artist has 

* 5 a of his sw 1 le " els t himself and the efinc 
ment of his playing grows out of the refinement of his 
SOU 1 - CuLTIVATI THE HEART. . 

If it be granted that the development of the expressive 
touch depends upoh the cultivation of the heart, let us 
inquire into the best method of accomplishing this task. 
Too many students imagine that the Btudy of music alone 
will afford all the training that the musician-needs. They 
think that expression may be wrought out of the piano, 
or, perhaps, they think that the enthusiasm and feeling 
are to come from the compositions they play. Some 
time ago we nrged the importance of certain “ outside ” 
studies for the sake of the intellectual advantages they 
afford. Let ns now urge some of these again for the 
direct bearing they have upon musical education. 

Modern thinkers have demonstrated the fact that the 
sensibilities may receive a distinct and special training. 
Educators must make practical use of this theory. The 
emotions may be pure, refined and exalted, or they may 
be vicious, coarse and low. Whether they are noble or 
evil depends, in a large measure, upon the character of 
the training they receive. 

. The artist cannot afford to. taint his soul. Corrupt 
influences he must shut oat, coarse language he must not 
hear, and undignified behavior he must not see. His 
spirit must be kept pure, or his art is sure to suffer. 

But this is only the negative phase of the matter. The 
spirit must not only be kept pure, but it must grow into 
power and its capacities must be enlarged. It must be 
delicate and susceptible to the slightest touch ; it must 
be strong and. capable of soaring aloft ; it must be swift 
to discern the subtlest beauty, and magnificent in its 
grapple with the glorious and the grand. How may such 
a soul be produced ? 

The talent must be inborn, it is true. If there is no 
soul to begin with, no cultivation can produce it. But 
bouIs are not born full grown. Indeed, infant souls (less 
the purity) are sometimes found in full grown bodies. 
Soul nourishment is necessary to spiritual growth, and 
the musician especially needs just such development. 

The following studies are recommended:— 

1. The Btudy of nature. Every year some “familiar 
science ” should be carefully reviewed, and observations 
should be made constantly. The student should endeavor 
to classify the results of his observations. The study of 
botapy, geology and astronomy will greatly enlarge the 
sensibilities. 

2. The study of poetry and the other arts'. Every week 
should witness some advance in the thorough knowledge 
of literature. Shakespeare and Milton alone will suffice 
for years of close study. 

3. The humanities. 

Generosity goes hand in hand with keen sensibility. 
With what upselfish profusion did Mozart, Beethoven and 
Liszt bestow their hard-earned money wherever they 
thought it was needed. The artiBt must cultivate love for 
his fellow-man. Nothing so surely blunts the sensibilities 
as the practice of selfishness and thoughtless disregard 
for otherB. It makes the soul dark and obtuse and 
arrests the growth of all delicate feeling. 

These are some of the helpful studies which the artist 
cannot afford to neglect. 


TEGHNIO MEANS TO AN END, 

To bring the brain as much as possible to the aid of 
the fingers is advantageous in every work of man’s hands, 
but of nothing is this statement more true than of the 
art of piano playing. It is now generally understood, 
however, that great technic is only the means to an end,- 
which end is absolutely unattainable except by the aid 
of an intelligent understanding and quick artistic per¬ 
ception. The study of harmony will greatly aid in de¬ 
veloping these latter qualities, and the advisability of 
accompanying the first lessons on the piano with instruc 
tion in the elements of harmony and composition, is 
being more and more recognized by the leading mem¬ 
bers of the teaching, branches of the musical profession. 
—■From Musical Monthly of Buffalo. 


THE PENNSYEYANIA STATE MUSIO 
■ ■ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The second annual meeting took place in Philadel¬ 
phia, Dec. 29, 30, 31. The attendance and membership 
were far in advance of the first year. The programme 
was varied and of a high, order. Some of the essays were 
pa ,1 ularly vali .hi.- jru Of the most enjoyabh and in 
structive as well, was the Lecture Recital by Mrs; Mary 
Gregory Murray. Perhaps the special feature-of the 
meeting was the Recital by Paul de Janko on a piano 
with his new keyboard. After the recital he gave the 
Association a full description of his wonderful inven¬ 
tion, playing first on the common keyboard and then 
showing how much easier the same passages could be 
done on his own. With a model of his invention he ex¬ 
hibited and explained its many technical advantages over 
the cotnmo . kevboui 3, 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in 
Pittsburgh. It is confidently expected that the musicians 
of this city will further largely advance the influenoe and 
usefulness of the Association. ' 

Mr. Sternberg did some extraordinarily fine playing. 
Some of his selections were from his own compositions, 
which showed him in the double rfile of composer and 
pianist. He takes a leading place among American 
musicians in both capacities. 


THE POOR TEACHER’S DOOM, 

The deleterious influences he exerts are not denied; 
that he must be met is admitted, and various are the 
plans and schemes suggested for his annihilation. The 
incompetent teacher is one of the things that must be 
endured. They are among us and must run their race. 
By judicious means their speed may be somewhat accel¬ 
erated and their exit frpm the stage of life hastened, bat 
no method will instantaneously and effectually squelch 
them. 

The teacher must improve gradually, just as everything 
else has improved. As general knowledge and taste 
increases the perfections of yesterday become the imper¬ 
fections of to-day. 

The process of itself must in time eliminate the prob¬ 
lem of the incompetent teacher, but, briefly stated, a 
judicious method is any method that will educate the 
parents; that will enable them_to distinguish between 
proper and improper instruction, or to see.the superiority 
of your methods over those of your inefficient competitor. 
Any method is injudicious that excites the enmity of yonr 
competitor and his friends, and lays you open to the 
charge of jealousy, bigotry and unfairness. As a rule, 
every teacher’s popularity and success increases in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of time and effort he expends in 
improving his own knowledge and methods, and in let¬ 
ting others alone. The way for you to dispose of your 
competitor is to let him remain where he is and march 
on yourself. If you are incapable of doing this, we 
fear you have the label “incompetent,” on the wrong 
one.— From The EcKo. 


READING THE PHRASING AT SIGHT. 

BY LYMAN F. BROWN. 

. “Studies in Melody Playing,” by Macdougall, and 
“Introductory Studies in Phrasing,” by Mathews, while 
perfectly adapted to the requirements of beginners, and 
sure to be highly esteemed by teachers, may also be 
made of great service to those who are - more advanced, 
and in a way which I will describe. 

Some pupils who possess a good ear, musical feeling 
and aptitude are slow of perception, and, unless specially 
stimulated in this direction, will be so long in becoming 
good readers as to lose much valuable time. I am. at 
present. teaching a lad just entering his teens, who is 
slowly storing his young mind with choice pieces by the 
best composers. These, when learned, he executes with 
admirable attention to every slightest detail, but is still 
nnable to read, for instance, the Etudes of Doering, Op. 
8, without hesitating. I am having him nse Macdou- 
gall’s “ Melody Playing” as lessons in sight reading. If 
he fails in the smallest particular, as he generally does, 
I have him read one hand at a time. By this course I 
hope to give him the habit of seizing at once the seal 
and content of what he reads. If I am reading a diffi¬ 
cult accompaniment for a singer, I attempt, first of all, 
to express the intention of the composer. If I can do 
so, and play everything just as he has written it, so much 
the better; but herfe' is an instance where the quick ob¬ 
servance of marks of expression and phrasing at sight 
are fully as important as reading the right notes. 


ARE YOU PROGRESSIVE ? 

You may or may not have been well prepared to teach 

when you began. The question is, what are your capa¬ 
bilities to-day ? Will that pupil who is to take his first 
lesson to-morrow receive any different or better instruc¬ 
tion than you gave your first pupil ? Are you more care¬ 
ful and painstaking than you were then? Have you 
spent the intervening years profitably? Have you read 
music journals and books? Have you listened to reci¬ 
tals and lectures? Have you attended and participated 
in the Music Teachers’ Association of your State ? Have 
you slipped away once,a year to attend some Institute, 
Summer music or Normal school, where you could re¬ 
view and gain new ideas ? 

Success cannot be reached without an effort, neither 
can it be reached’by a single bound. It must come by a 
slow and steady growth, but it will coine if the proper 
effort is put forth. Again we ask you, are yon pro¬ 
gressive ?— From The Echo. 

One of the leading and moBt desirable magazines for 
young people is Wide Awake. It is enlarged and im- 

E roved in other ways for this year. Published by D. 
uthrop Co., Boston, at $2.40 a year. 

Knowing the busy life of a.musician, we take pleasure 
in calling their attention to Public Opinion, a weekly 
journal for intelligent and busy people. 

The aim of this journal is not to create but to reflect 
public opinion. Its corps of editors read carefully all 
the principal daily papers of the entire Nation, and also 
all the magazines, and scientific, literary, financial, and 
religious weeklies. From this great mass of contempo¬ 
raneous matter the best opinions and thoughts upon top¬ 
ics chiefly occupying public attention are gathered into 
Public Opinion, and so arranged that the reader may 
catch the trend of public thought with but a slight expen¬ 
diture of time or money. - ■ ■ 

Parents and educators need have no fear that the mor¬ 
als of the pupils will be in any'way endangered by this 
plan of reading and study, as the publishers of Public 
Opinion will in no ease depart from their determination 
to furnish a trustworthy and unexceptionable riisumS of 
the thoughts and opinions of the ablest writers, gathered 
each week from more than 4000 leading journals and 
magazines published in both the New and Old World. 

No other journal contains such a wealth of thought. 
The ablest writers of America, from Maine to California, 
are all contributors to Public Opinion, through the 
various great newspapers, magazines and reviews of the 
country. The reader is; therefore, an auditor, as it were, 
of a great national debate upon the leading questions of 
politics, finance, sociology, science, religion, literature, 
art, etc. 

FREEDOM OP EXECUTION AS TO TEMPO. . 

BY PROF. G. STOWE. 

In the “ Musicalisebea Wochenblatt.” Translated by Gross A. 

Flack, a.b. 

There is a large number of compositions which are 
beautiful and effective in a different tempo tb 
indicated by the composer. ■ Naturally this difference 
cannot be so great as to make a rapid piece from a slow 
one, or vice versa. I will choose, for example, the first of 
I Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words,” the one in E 
major. In the quicker tempo the accompaniment must 
’ be -softer and the melody brought out clearly in separate 
1 notes, while in the sjower tempo the accomp, liment 
. must throughout share in dynamic development of the 
melody, which can thus be renderec far n ely 

1 and understandingly. A pianist of first rank will rarely 
play pieceB of this kind in exactly the same tempo, less 
; from intention than from the involuntary inspiration of 
r the moment. The beautiful “ Novellette,” No. 2, in D 
. major, by Schumann, is «n example of pieces in qnick 
‘ tempo. This, in spite of the time mark, ^ very 4juickj!i 
; is or magnificent effect in Allegro moderate; and in this 
1 tempo is more easily understood by the hearer. The 
, forcing of tempo by great virtuosos, which, alas, is too 
common, is inartistic when the piece does not warrant it. 

1 It is especially to be avoided in the Allegro compositions 
of Schumann. His complicated harmony, with its many 
prolonged notes and sudden changes, is not at all snitable 
for rapid rendering, and the frequent marks, “ very 
, quick,” “asfastns possible,” doifdt excuse any exag¬ 
geration of rapidity. 

Our tempo marks in general lack in exactness. so- 
! lute tempo marks can only be given by tl i metronome 
the rest are all more or less of a relative nature and 
capable of a varied interpretation, and lead to misunder¬ 
standing on the part of the novice. 


/A sustained accent m&y be likened to a grasp of the 
hand, which, now strong and passionate, now gentle and 
loving, is always expressive of the giver’s mind and feel¬ 
ing. Just bo with this accent, which is expressive by its 
pressure.— Christiani. . 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

We shall soon issue an instruction book for the Reed 
Organ, edited, arranged and compiled by Chas. W. Lan- 
don, a teacher who has made a special studj of this 
favorite instrument for the last twenty-five years. The 
book is easily graded and especially melodious through¬ 
out; even the easiest pieces are musical and interesting. 

This does not treat the Reed Organ as a Piano 
or Pipe Organ, but the pieces are arranged to make them 
the most effective when played on the Reed Organ as- 
such, bringing out its capabilities, peculiarities and beau¬ 
ties. It is exceptionally thorough, and includes in its se¬ 
lections all styles of music, yet nothing that is too hard 
for the grade of the pupil’s attainment. Only a few 
technical exercises are used, but these go directly to the 
acquirement of a good Reed Organ touch. This is the 
first book to clearly define and teach the distinctive Reed 
Organ Touch. 

The pieces are fully annotated, and every suggestion is 
offered that can help the pupil to a successful perform¬ 
ance of each ; in fact, the pupil is so carefully guided, 
helped and inspired that he learns rapidly and thor¬ 
oughly, aPd practices with a keen zest and interest. 

The pieces are all of the choicest, calculated to form 
and improve taste as ;well as lead to fine playing. 
Every difficulty is prepared by first introducing it in 
its easiest form. The grading is gradual; there are no 
unprepared difficulties. 

The book will be issued in time for the Spring term. 
We offer this work for fifty cents, if cash is sent with 
order. Only one copy, however, to any one person. 

“The Pansy,” “Our Little Men and Women,” and 
“Babyland,” published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston, are 
the leading magazines for young people. Not only are 
their articles of a high literary worth, but they are espe¬ 
cially heljiful in training the reader into a healthful 
moral life. The first two are but a dollar a year each, 
and “Babyland” but fifty cents a year. 

It is a difficult task to find good music, and yet more 
difficult to find the right piece for the individual pupil. 
No one can tell much if anything about a piece from its 
title, and very little even when its composer is known; 
but these difficulties are all met when the publisher 
sends a package of music on selection, provided the 
teacher gives a close and careful description as to style, 
grade and quality, mentioning what proportion of each 
is wanted. Send for our circular on this subject giving 
full directions and conditions. 


No pains or expense are being spared to give the 
readers of The Etude the best help that the world can 
furnish; and that for the young teacher, ambitious pu¬ 
pil and appreciative amateur as well as for teachers of 
experience. Induce your friends And pupils to sub¬ 
scribe for The Etude. Why not give it to such pupils 
as can appreciate it as well as charging them for sheet 
music, placing its subscription price in your bill. No 
parent could find fault with this plan. Moreover, you? 
could get superior work from youFpupils with its help, 
especially if you talked over the articles that applied to 
the personal needs of the pupil. Parents will not be 
neglected in its articles, for we shall try to give some 
needdd help to the teachers among our readers through 
advice to parents on their relations to the teacher, and 
in how they can help to make superior students of their 
children. 

» 

We have published a new and unique descriptive pam¬ 
phlet of our books. Each book is reviewed, showing 
exactly what it is, and for what class of teachers, students 
or amateurs it is best adapted. The descriptions are 
written for the purchaser rather than for the publisher. 
Send for a copy. 

We have issued a new and complete catalogue of our 
sheet mnsic^and studies. This catalogue contains many 
new. and valuable pieces for teachers’use. Copies sent 
npon application. 


Bound copies of the 1890 Etude can be had. These 
are uniform with previous volumes. Price, $2. 50. Send 
.orders soon,'for. the supply .'is -limited. / - ' ' ./•. \ '?:/ 

The advance orders for Landon’s “ Reed Organ Me¬ 
thod” are coming in rapidly. We shall be obliged to 
issue an extra large first edition to fill the orders already 
on our books. 

The selection of “ Cramer’s Studies ” from the Yon 
Biilow edition which we mentioned in December issue, 
and which will be sent ’ to the subscriber on receipt of 
50 cents, will be continued until February 1st, when it 
is expected that the copies will be ready for delivery. 
This work contains twenty selected, studies from the Yon 
Biilow edition, and is bound up very firmly, printed on 
excellent paper and from.the best of engraved plates. 
The complete volume of these studies Bells, retail, from 
$2.50 to $3.00. There is scarcely a teacher that uses all 
these,studies with one pupil. This selection will afford 
ample material for any one who wishes to use “ Cramer’s 
Studies.” The selections are made by several of our 
leading American teachers, thus insuring those that 
have the most practical value. No order will be accepted 
unless cash accompanies the same. Remember, 50 cents 
pays for the complete volume, postpaid, until February 
1st. 

The selection of Heller’s “Studies,” which we have 
promised our readers for many months past, has at last 
been placed on the market. The work is perhaps a model 
educational work ; nothing that the composer Heller has 
given to the musical world has been eliminated, but has 
been improved by many modern devices. First, the fin¬ 
gering has been in many cases amplified aneLmodernized. 
The metronome marks, which have been in many cases 
omitted, have been supplied, and an appropriate name 
has been given to each etude. A description of each study 
is given under the title ; the pedal marks, which Heller 
has done in a very superficial manner, have been very 
carefully attended to by Arthur Foote, of Boston ; A. R. 
Parsons has applied all the developments of phrasing that 
Riemann has instituted, and C. B. Cady and several other 
eminent musicians have given a great many valuable 
notes that indicate the manner of interpretation. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there are a number of typographical errors,which, 
however, will be corrected in the next edition. The selec¬ 
tion is made from all of Heller’s popular works ; they are 
graded, and the price has been made within the reach of 
all ($1.60). Those teachers who have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine this important work, we would recom¬ 
mend to, do so, and incorporate it in their course of 
teaching. There have been nearly a thousand copies 
sold in advance, which alone assures the publisher that 
he has the confidence of the teaching public. 

We now have a full graded course of annotated mel¬ 
ody and formative 6tudes for the development of musical 
taste and style, graded as follows:— 

“ Studies in Melody Playing for JunioiyPupils,” by H. 
C. Macdougall; “ First Lessons in Phrasing and Musi¬ 
cal Interpretation,” by W. S. B. Mathews, and “ Studies 
in Phrasing,” Books I and II. To which may be added 
“ School of Four-Hand Playing,” by Theodore Presser, 
Grade I, with Supplement. Also, Thirty Selected Studies 
from Heller, to come between Mathews’ “ Studies in 
Phrasing,” Books I and II. All of the above are elabo¬ 
rately edited and annotated, making the most desirable 
and valuable set of Etudes ever published. - 


At the beginning of the year teachers renew their work, 
when perhaps a fresh supply of music will be acceptable. 
Our “ music on sale” plan, of which full information 
will be sent on application, offers,teachers an opportu¬ 
nity of receiving a package of music, of which all the 
unsold can be returned at the end of the year. If any 
of our patrons who now have music on sale wish addi¬ 
tional music on the same plan, they can be supplied, and 
all can be returned together at the end of the school year. 
Please write a careful description of the grades and kinds 
of music wanted. Send for terms and information. 


We have just issued a new edition of “ New Lessons 
in Harmony,” by J. G. Fillmore. 

The pieces in our edition of “ Thirty Selected Studies 
from Heller” have names. There is given a careful 
description of each piece, with full directions for playing 
with effective expression. 

Each member of a club can have The Etude sent to 
his, on be*^ personal address. The members of clubs 
can be from different towns or states. In getting up a 
club, you can earn more than enough to pay for your 
trouble. Try it I 

TESTIMONIALS. 


“ Chats with Music Students, ” by Tapper. " I wish I 
could induce all of my pupils and their parents to read 
this work. The wholesome truths here so admirably 
expressed would cause the latter to have fewer unreason¬ 
able expectations, and pupils would be greatly benefited, 
as the highest progress can only be brought about through 
cooperation of parents'and teachers. E Brockman. 

In “ Music and Culture,” we find a work that will 
interest not only Artist, Teacher and Pupil, but also those 
who are students of any art or science, and it should be 
placed in every library. Sincerely, 

Jas. Hamilton Howe. 


HOW AN ARTIST PRACTICED. 

Louis Kohler, in an article condemning excessive 
reading at sight, relates that he once made a call on a 
young, and talented traveling concert pianist at his 
hotel; as he heard him play he thought he would wait 
at the door until he was through or came to a stop ; but 
"there was no cessation, and .he noticed that he played 
one and the same passage of about twenty measures over 
and over, so he entered unobserved and remained stand¬ 
ing. He saw that the young artist wiped a little slip of 
paper from the instrument at the beginning of each 
repetition of the same passage, without interrupting the 
flow of music, until the carpet was strewn over with 
thirty or forty such slips. He noticed, by chance, Herr 
Kohler’s presence, sprang cheerfully from the piano, and 
answered the visitor’s look, “ It should be fifty times, 
but I will stop now.” Take a hint from this, ye primo 
vista readers I This brave lad, who only three years 
later threw off his jacket, did what is rightly understood 
by practice ; another would have taken the same piece 
and played it through ” from A to Z. The youth was 
already renowned; another would have thought, with 
such virtuosity, “I am of course so gifted and smart 
that I can treat such things as a mere bagatelle and 
still dazzle and startle the public! ” But what a differ¬ 
ence there would be with the same piece twixt that one 
and the young man nowin question I The “playing- 
through” player would no doubt remain obscure, while 
the other has long ago been called an “artist;” namely, 
Herr Joseph Wieniawski. 


PLAYING THE LESSON OVER FOR THE PUPIL. 

BY h. KOHLEB. 

Many teachers just play the lesson over for the pupil 
and then say (like Bach): “It must sound like this.” 
This is sufficient for advanced pupils only; for all others 
much more instruction is necessary, viz., what to do in 
order that it may “ sound like this.” 

Neither is it always necessary to play the whole, per¬ 
haps very lengthy, piece over for the pupil; a few single 
isolated passages are often sufficient to pave the way for 
a thorough understanding. 

Some times , when we have a strange piece rather diffi¬ 
cult to understand (for example, the first pieces of Bach, 
Schumann, or Chopin), it is necessary to play the whole 
piece over before the pupil begins to practice on it; at 
other times, however, it is a good plan to let the pupil 
work his way alone, a little way, perhaps, in the inter¬ 
pretation and manner of execution of a new piece, and 
afterwards give him the necessary directions or perhaps 
practical help by playing it all over for him. 

It is also a goocLidea to allow advanced pupils to take 
up a piece and work it up entirely to the best of their 
ability, until they play it correctly, in their own estima¬ 
tion, or till they do not see anything more in it; then- 
let the teacher’s judgment and experience exert their 
influence upon the work. During the first year the 
teacher should play nearly everything over repeatedly. 


S EMINARIES, Conservatories, Musical Clubs and 
Societies, and Managers of Lecture Courses .are- 
dnvited to Address Mrs. Mary. Gregory Murray, care of 
The Etude, 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
terms and dates for her Lecture Recital. See Article 
entitled “ Points,” elsewhere in this issue. 
























LETTEES TO TEACHERS, 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

I. “I love music dearly, yet meet with a great many 
discouragemen s 

“ (a) No matter how much I practice a piece, am liable 
to strike the wrong keys on the piano, especially when 
pla ingib f <, any one can you tell e how t< »ver 
come this? 

“ (6) Am twenty-three-years of age, and now studying 
Mason’s “Touch and Technic," Kullak’s “Seven Oc¬ 
tave Studies," “Cramer Studies," “Chopin’s Military 
Polonaise,” etc. Considering my age and the above 
discouragement, would you advise me to continue music 
with a view of making it my profession? 

(a) I remember that one summer at Binghamton Dr. 
Mason surprised us one day, in the lecture to piano teach¬ 
ers, by saying that he hardly knew which class ruined 
their playing more thoroughly, those who made mis¬ 
takes and corrected them, or those who made mistakes 
and did not correct them. The remark took us all very 
much “aback," as the saying is, and appeared to take 
in the entire school. tJpon being called upon for an ex¬ 
planation, he replied that those only succeeded who 
made no mistakes in practicing. This is the whole 
story. Practice is the effort to establish a secondary 
automatism; in other words, a “habit,” of performing 
certain motions in a certain order; but stop. I am here 
a victim to my old bad habits. I am speaking mechani¬ 
cally. Practice aims at certainty in realizing a definite 
succession of musical effects. Each effect consists of 
certain smaller unities or individual effects. Practice 
seeks to divide the larger unity into smaller unities, and 
to master each one of these in detail; after which the 
entire piece or movement has to be mastered in its com¬ 
plete form. Practice seeks, for example, to establish an 
unfailing order of a certain succession of things, 
whether muscular motions or- musical effects. Suppose 
the whole series consists of ten smaller unities. Sup 
pose that for once the entire ten have been performed in 
correct order, but slowly. The second time through 
there is a mistake in the eighth unity. Next time this is 
corrected, but there is a mistake in the seventh, the at¬ 
tention having been diverted through preoccupation of 
the mind with the intended correction of the previous 
mistake on the eighth. Next time the mistake on the 
seventh is corrected, but in the exhilaration of success 
the mind wanders and there is a mistake in the tenth. 
And bo on. At the end of twenty times through the 
passage, there is no. certainty acquired concerning any 
more than the first two or three of the smaller unities 
composing the passage. If, on the other hand, the at¬ 
tention had been better, so that in ten times through the 
passage there were no mistakes whatever, do you not see 
that there would have begun to have been established a 
habit of correctly completing the entire Beries? 

Suppose now that the pupil recognizes this and takes 
courage, and attempts the passage in a more rapid tempo. 
It goes well once or twice, but after about three times 
mistakes begin to appear, not always in the same place, 
but promiscuously. Here we have the habit begun, but 
imperfectly established, and consequently breaking down 
as soon as the pace is made too rapid for the mind to 
follow the details. "We must go back to the careful way 1 
of many undeviating repetitions. 

This is the entire theory of practice in- so far as cer¬ 
tainty of detail is concerned. But mistakes often arise 
in the playing from other causes, and not unfrequently 
from those that are muscular. When one attempts to 
play before another, especially when one is nervous, the 
muscles contract, and there is much unnecessary resist¬ 
ance, one muscle pulling against another, so that the 
muscular sense is gone, for the moment, and one makes 
mistakes because one’s hand is in such a state that it 
has no feeling in it, whereby one plays false notes with¬ 
out knowing it until it is too late to correct them. This 
point must be guarded by practicing in a variety of ways. 
Besides the study of the Mason book, I would recom¬ 
mend scale practice according to the directions in the 
“ Test Exercises iff the American College of Musicians." 

I mention these because they require the scales to be 
practiced with a variety of touches. The directions, 


moreover, are so plain that any careful student can carry WISDQ1 

out the practice without supervision. Playing the scales ... - 

in this variety of touch, and in the different degrees of conducted by mrs 

speed, disciplines the hand, and if accents be added, the t> - 

touches meanwhile continually varied, there is a discip- Thoreau * Slmply g0 ° d ’ 
line which wiU make the playing sure if the piece itself Every difficulty slurred 
has been properly prepared. In place of the material turb your repose later on 


WISDOM OP MANY. 

CONDUCTED BY MR8. BELLE MACLEOD LEWIS. 

_Be not simply good, *but good for something.— 
Ihoreau. - . 

Every difficulty slurred over will be a ghost to diB- 

Turn imnw 1 ^ i- ° 


you mention, I would recbiilinend you to take such a 
piece as Raff’s “ La Fileuse,” Mason’s edition, and Ley- 
bach’s Fifth Nocturne, or Chopin’s Nocturne in E 

n * ttt i w . _ _ 


_!t is quite useless to cultivate the fingers when the 
mind lies barren.— Chopin. 


bach’s Fifth Nocturne, or Chopin’s Nocturne in E The fingers ofvtjjy hand are as good as mine. I was 
flat. Work at the Raff piece until it goes nicely, by obliged to be industrious; whosoever is equally indus- 
heart. Then take up Weber’s “verDetaal motion." and “»”f »»“eed a. welI.--.Bae4. „ 


work at that in the way here indicated until it goes quite of a divi^fr^ tha “ tbe abu . 8 ? °? ne « lecfc 

4 ,„ a aivine gilt, and 1 have no sympathy with those who 

through without mistakes or catches. Then write to me trifle with it.— Mendelssohn. 

J T _m i.ll__ __- Ai n . __ 


and I will tell you what to do next. 


.... , .. —• Be as careful to play clearly as if every mistake left a 

fo) You need not be discouraged. Personally I have black mark upon the face. If this really was the case 

nnni* on nninion n-P •«..«!« a . 1 . " . 1 * ._ . • won, how dili^entlv shrmlH -OTA WQoVl Ourair -T~ 1 i. 


so poor an opinion of the music teaching business, in 
proportion to the amount it takes out of a man for what 


-—.-I-- “ “**•*■» *ccuijr naa lue case, 

.oh, how diligently should we wash away every false note 
by repeatedly playing it purely .—Louis Kohler. 


iu nuiuuM uubb uul ui a man lor waat a, , . - - 

it brings in, that I do not recommend any one to follow eternitv n P TrPr X°t B |,p l !fl I,ge8t , receding ™ ve8 ? f 
.. , , , .. , ,, J „ eternity nearer to the weary soul of man as he stands 

it unless they have so decided a call as to be unfit for upon the shore and longs to cross over! Art thou the 

anything else. If it is concert playing you mean by evening of this life and the morning of the next?_ J. P. 

“profession,” that is quite another matter. It is too Ricflter - - 

late. If you want to be concert player as piano playing * use pedal playing demands the closest at- 

„ow goes, ,o» most be able to pk y the toost difficult "fee? fute^Skh The 

compositions that exist by the time you are sixteen, taint sounding of the overtones imparts to the chords.— 
Then if you have good teaching in interpretation-, you T- Jeffers. 

may “ get there.” By all means let every girl begin learning the piano. 

II. “I have studied the piano quite a while, and have c kance of gaining a sympathetic companion for 

taken such studies as Cramer, dementi, two vols. of ? evei ! be thrown away, Even to the unmu- 

Moscheles op. 70, Czerny’s Fingerfertigkeit, and a few of B1 . , . glr , lt; 1S . valuable as a training, but to the musical 
Chopin] s 6tudes. What pieces ought 1 to be studying f glrl lts vaue 18 beyond price.— H. E. Harries. 

I practice five hours daily, read well and commit very The tones which are produced with a loose wrist are 
readily, and would like the titles of a few good classical always more tender and more attractive, have a fuller 
pieces—one or two of which would serve as concert sound, and permit more delicate shading than the sharp. 
pieces. I have taken a number of Mendelssohn’s Songs, tones, without body, which are thrown or fired off, or 
and a few such as ‘Norwegian Bridal Party,’ Godard tapped out with unendurable rigidity by the aid of the 
‘Mazurka,’ ‘Last Hope,’ etc. But I want some- arm and forearm.-— Wieck. 


‘Mazurka,’ ‘Last Hope,’ etc. But I want some¬ 
thing more ‘solid,’ of the ‘noble’ style Mr. Perry so 
well describes in a recent number of The Etude.” 


* ■ -if- - -.r,. , - &- J "J ^ VM. tUC 

arm and forearm. — Wieck. 

Madame Julia RivAKing, whose technique is ac¬ 
knowledged to be of a superior order, practices every- 

thin or olnwlv W if Vi 'k __ a? _r 


- ” -O «« -rrr wiuci, JJA AULMJCO C V KJLJ ~ 

You practice too much. Piano playing is not worth thing very slowly. With her the slow practice far ex¬ 
spending five hours a day upon. If you have talent c ® e( ls the fast. If she plays a passage four times slowly, 
„ „ , . , ,, , . , sue will play it fast not more than twice: then comes an- 

enough to play well under any circumstances, four other turn to slow practice.— W. S. B. Mathews 

n mi ra 10 nlanttr YAH nwn nfmn 4 An - _ 


hours is plenty. You practice too many studies. 


• . The student who stares abstractedly while you are zeal- 

evidently know nothing of musical literature. You are ously dividing up-that trite old apple to illustrate the di- 
like a student of literature who has devoted his entire vi 8 i on of time will jump and open his eyes with a gleam 
school hours to the reading book, so that after several intense interest it you remark, “ I will give you a dol- 
___ s v j t ,t. 1 , T* , that a a whole note—and fifty cents more—that 5 s a 

years he has read scarcely anything complete. Poets, half note,” etc.—D. DeForest Bryant 

even the greatest, are mere names for him. All sorts of The teacher suggesting to the parents the necessity of 
elocutionary difficulties have been sought out and mas- their child’s more faithful practice, will often hear the 
tered, at a time when the student has never read a half following answer, “ We don’t intend that our child 
dozen poems upon his own account, for the mere sake sbou ^ become a virtuoso,” Dont be afraid ; by a 

r ■ . rw . natural law growing trees do not reach to the sky; it is 

of enjoyment. Do you no. see that a student of this no t 8 o easy to become a virtuoso, it may perhaps help to 
kind who by any accident should happen to come into raise him an inch above mediocrity.— G. S. Easel. 

t Vl A DAOIotu A f intolli n 1 o r» rl ah 1 1 i rrn 4 a/ 1 nA av\1 a 4 A -mi, am M’aa aV. 1 J 1. „ __ __ _ J J " _ _ il.__ 1 i 1 I 1 t . 


the society of intelligent and cultivated people, to whom 
literature was more than a collection of letters and syl¬ 
lables, would find himself in a new world—a world, 

TY1 fironUOT* fn r U7 K lnVl V»ia nvnnfi ah aa Vrnrl in n A TTT n YT ^44a<4 


Teachers should keep on adding thought to thought; 
every day accumulate something ; always expanding and 
widening, gathering power as. we go, just as~a tiny snow¬ 
flake on the mountain top, that a bird may shake from 

LaaaK „ A__1__3 J _. • 
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moreover, for which his experience had in no way fitted f, ak f on r 10 P aounta111 loP) that a bird may shake from 
him? This would be your case if by chance you were the b - oug , h of a tr , ee ,’ rolls on T ard , down the “oantain, 
to come into the company of real musicians. You are SJk mn § arger and larger, ana at last sweeping every- 
studying the piano without studying music. thing uefore it; likewise from inexperience should a 


studying the piano without studying music. thing oefore it; likewise from inexperience should a 

To recommend something to play is a different matter, tea ^ ber grow .to be something powerful. Presser. 
because the chances are that you are entirely without the . Concert going should train you to be a more critical 
technic of interpretation. Neither in touch nor in mu- listener, a better interpreter, a musician of broader view 
sical feeling, most likely, are you ready to play’anything than what your special study offers you advantages in 
well, unless, indeed, which is not likely, you are able to acquiring. But to make this gain, you must be an at- 
carry your pieces to some teacher capable of criticising, tentive listener, not a passive pleasure-seeker. .’ You 
them from an interpretative point of view. But since must put thought into your listening, otherwise you will 
you memorize easily this is a good indication, pointing bear nothing.— Thomas Tapper. 

to the presence of musical qualities, which you may still Pupils often come to their lesson badly prepared; and 
develop in your playing if you can outgrow the exercise yet seemingly expecting to receive a good ana thorough 
point of view. In that case I would recommend some of lesson from their teacher. They should remember that 
the Schubert songs transcribed by Liszt. Say, “Hark, very little can be done for them if the previous lesson 
hark, the Lark,” “My Sweet Repose,” and one of the has not been practiced and well acquired. Habitual 
lighter concert pieces, such as “ Gondeliera” or “The neglect becomes a source of embarrassment and torture 
Nightingale.” Of Schumann, the pieces in my books of to the teacher. When pupils take lessons, they should 
Phrasing, Yol. II, and you had better study them from show their appreciation of their teacher’s worth by in- 
my noteB, because they will call your attention to all the dustry, application and conscientious study.— Goldbmk.. 

important points which you would overlook in studying ___ 

them from a mechanical standpoint with unannotated 

copies. There is also the “ Soaring,” which I have PASSAGE PRACTICE, 

edited for Mr. Presser. I rely upon Schumann to im- --— 

part to your playing an element of abandon. If you Tausig practiced on the principle that the player e*>t» 
have already worked at it, the “black key” study of best mastera difficult passage, not by attacking it a one, 
Chopin would be a good thing to work up to concert but by first taking up other exercises containing the 
speed. It is No. 5, in the op. 10. • After all, it all de- same class of difficulty, but in all possible positions and 
pends upon how you practice , and what conception you keys. In this way the purely mechanical element will 
get of the pieces Here nothing can help you but good have gained such proficiency that the player may, in 
sense and the criticism of the living teacher, who can practicing the difficult passage in question, at the same 
find out more concerning your playing in five minutes’ time add all the necessary minutise of the delivery.—2/. 
actual hearing than from reams of letters. EhrHch . 



Questions an3 Answers. 

Ques. —What does the word “ Tocatelle ” mean ? 

'• '/ M. B L. 

Ans. —“ Toccata, a piecerequiring a brilliant execu¬ 
tion ; ‘Toccatina oi Tocatelle, a short Toccata.” 
The pieces of this form are usually in notes of even 
length, and are played rapidly. They are in the fantasia 
style, and as they are for the exhibition of a brilliant 
technic, they seldom have a marked content; in other 

words, a good deal of show But not much music. 

C. W. L. 

Ques. —1. I have a pupil who has just finished Lebert 
and Stark’8 Method, Volume I. What studies should 
follow that work ? 

2. I have given sonatas in place of studies. What 
lo you think of it* L. d. c. 

Ans. —1. The recent tendencies of the best teachers 
are toward the richly musical Etudes - 1 • Heller, and 
pieces by Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, etc. W. 
S. B. Mathews has recently edited a set of such pieces 
for pupils who are of the grade that you mention, 
especially for the musical as well as technical develop¬ 
ment of students who can play well enough to make 
music out of easier pieces. It is published under the 
name of “ First Lessons in Phrasing and Musical Inter¬ 
pretation.” “Studies in Melody Playing,” by Me- 
Dougall,. are still easier. Heller’s op. 125 is easy and 
musical; in fact, there are some most beautiful gems in 
this opus. 

2. This depends- much on the child’s appreciation 
of fine music. A pupil should not be given pieces 
that are too hard of musical comprehension any more 
than those that are too hard of execution from the 
technical side. Sonatinas and sonatas make good read¬ 
ing lessons, if those are given that are not too hard for 
the pupil’s appreciation. C. W. L. 

Ques. —In reading the biographies of musicians, how 
can one find how to pronounce the names ? Also the 
names of their works ? E. J. 

Ans. —Mathew’s “ Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 
Terms,” is the best low-priced work. “ Manual of 
Music,” by W. M. Derthickj has the largest list of com¬ 
posers’ names that I know of. But this is a high price<T 
work( $10.00), the dictionary being but a small part of 
it. The new edition just issued has its pronouncing and 
biographical department much enlarged. C. W. L. 

Ques. —What extra studies should be used with a 
pupil who is about to enter upon the study of the second 
book of Lebert and Stark ? Interested Subscriber. 

Ans. —Don’t use Lebert and Stark, for there are better 
studies. If dry 6tudes must be used, try Czerny’s 
Velocity, op. 299. But the writer uses musical 6tudes,- 
thoBe thirty selected of Heller that are annotated ; Stre- 
letzki’s op. 100, “Twenty Studies,” and Burgmiiller’s 
op. 100 and 105, etc. . As to the best pieces, not know¬ 
ing what manner of pupil, as to ambition, ability and 
taste, I cannot select suitable pieces. C. W. L. 

Ques.— I am using Palmer’s Primer, but do not under¬ 
stand the answers given to questions Nos. 109-110. 
which are: How many ways are there of representing 
each intermediate tone, and what are they? What is an 
interval ? - — 

Ans. —1. Intermediate tones are those which occur, 
between the Diatonic tones of a key. All such tones are 
restless, or, as I have expressed it in the Primer, they have 
certain tendencies, either up or down, if the tendency 
of an intermediate tone be upward, it is called a sharp; 
if'its tendency be downward, it is called a flat. 

Sharps are represented by the lower of the two degrees 
involved and resolve to Jhe higher of the two degrees, 
while flats are represented by the higher of the two 
degrees invol ved an d r esolve to the lower of the two- 
degrees. ~ 

It may be well to remark here that tones in and of 
themselves have no tendency whatever, and that they 
■take on this restless energy only when.combined with 
other tones; thus the tone between G and A when heard 
alone is perfectly quiet and useful, but if combined with 
E, B and D, it at once becomes instinct with a restless 
tendency upward. Again, if the same tone between 
G and.. A be combined with B flat, C and E flat, it 
instantly manifests a strong tendency downward. 


2. The term “interval” has two meanings, one of 
which relates to the' distance from one tone to another, 
while the other relates to tits effect of two tones when 
performed simultaneously. When we say that E fiat is 
a minor third from C, we are describing distance only; 
but when we say “that sounds like a minor third/’ we 
are di ic thing ’jfec only H B L *.lm r. 

Ques.—Is the “ Kreutzer Sonata ” a so-called musical 
novel? _ - Subscriber. 

Ans. —Allow meyio express my hearty and unqualified 
condemnation of this work, from a philosophical, liter¬ 
ary, musical and moral standpoint. To say that the book 
is not in- any sense a musical novel, is in itself nothing 
derogatory. But the “Kreutzer Sonata” has nothing 
in it to justify its name, and is therefore a lie from its 
very title. True, it contains near its close a brief refer¬ 
ence to Beethoven’s masterpiece for violin and piano ; 
affew incoherent, insignificant sentences describing its 
performance by two ofthe principal characters and its 
temporary influence on the third. This is the only direct 
or indirect suggestion of the subject of music in the 
whole book. I maintain that snch a book as the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” bearing such a title ; is both in 
matter and manner a disgrace to its author, and an insult 
to every intelligent and self-respecting reader. 

'l E. B. P. 

I would like to ask a question which'has been thor¬ 
oughly discussed, and still no decision reached. It is 
this:— 

Ques —1. Have there teachers existed who taught 
vocal culture, and who were unable to sing themselves, 
as great as those who could sing ? If so, will you men¬ 
tion their names ? 

2. Is it not possible for a man to teach voice culture 
if he thoroughly understands it as well, even if he does 
not sing himself? 

We have agreed to leave it to The Etude as a decider 
in the case. K. s. c. : 

Ans.— 1; Yes. Maurice Strakosch, who could not sing 
any, was one of Patti’s first teachers. Many persons 
teach singing because they can play accompaniments 
well, while at the same time they cannot properly train 
a voice. ►»* 

2. Yes ; if he does thoroughly ; understand the voice, 
he can teach, train and develop it better than many 
vocalists, but if he be also a singer, so much the better. 

J. W. P. P. 

Meyersville, Tex., Oct. 27th, 1890. 
Editor of The Etude :— 

Will you kindly answer the following questions through 
The Etude? 

What instructor for the reed organ do you consider 
best for beginners? 

What metronome do you consider best? Where can I 
procure it and at what price? Can it be sent by mail? 

Please suggest studies suitable for the reed organ, of 
the same degree of difficulty as Czerny’s studies in ve¬ 
locity (Op. 299). _ 

What pianoforte instructor do you consider best for 
beginners? Subscriber. 

Ans. —Our advertisement columns will answer some 
of the above questions. Also see “ Publisher’s Notes.” 
If our subscribers will give their full address, we can 
answer personal questions' by private letters.- 

[ 1’he Editor.] - 


APPBEOIATIGN. 


BY E. A SMITH. 

I recently heard a lecturer remark: “That a great 
joke was being perpetrated upon the American people, 
in. the shape of a painting known as L’Angelus ; that it 
had been sold for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and that he had seen it,” but declared that he knew of 
an eighteen-dollar picture which he much preferred, 
giving him, as it did, much greater satisfaction. , 

That lecthrer was in mnch the same position as are- 
thousands of people who, with seeming authority and 
with great assurance, .attempt torpalm off their opinions 
upon the subject of music, but who do not yet understand 
its first principles. Is not their opinion worth about as 
much as a four-dolla,r fiddle? The thing will .make a 
npise; but what is the noise worth ? 


Because this lecturer preferred ah eighteen-dollar pic¬ 
ture to a painting sold at one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars does not make the picture of any leB8 value, but 
it does lower one’s estimate of his opinion and. culture in 
matters p< r a ng to ai 

In a similar manner does one hear others speak of the 
classic in musical composition.' They say that it1 b noise 
aDd discord. That it is not worth publishing, much less 
worth learning, and in the same breath these same art 
critics(?) will recommend “ Maiden’s Prayer” or “Annie 
Roonpj/’ The fact is: Great works of art need to be 
studied in order to be appreciated, and by study I mean 
S-T-U-D-Y, away down deep in the principle and depth 
of things, not surface work alone, but thoroughness of 
thought and earnestness of purpose. 

It is generally safe to conclude that when we hear a 
standard or classical composition, well interpreted, and it 
does not meet with our keen enjoyment, the trouble is 
with ourselves and not with the composition; that we 
are not yet educated to that point where we can discern 
the beauty of the work. 5 

It is the grand legacy of art, and of all that is best and 
good within its domain, that something still better, still 
more intellectual, more'spiritual, lies farther on. 


A GBEAT AMEBICAN MAGAZINE. 


THE SUCCESS OF “ THE CENTURY ” AND ITS PLANS FOR 1891. 

The Century Magazine is now so well-known that 
to tell of its past success seems almost an old story. 
The N. Y. Tribune has said that it and its companion, 
St. Nicholas for Young Folks, issued by the same house, 
“ are read by every one person in thirty of the country’s 
population,”—and large editions of both are sent beyond 
the seas. It is au interesting fact that a few years ago it 
was found that seven thousand copies of The Century 
went to Scotland,—quite a respectable edition in itself. 
The question in England is no longer “ Who reads an 
American book?” but “ Who does not see the Ameri¬ 
can magazines ? ” 

A few years ago The Century about doubled its circu¬ 
lation with the famous War Papers, by General Grant 
and others, adding many more readers later with the 
Lincoln History and Ken nan’s thrilling articles on the 
Siberian Exile System, One great feature of 1891 is 
to be 

“ THE GOLD HUNTERS OF CALIFORNIA,” 
describing that remarkable movement to the gold fields 
in ’49, in a series of richly illustrated articles written by 
survivors, including the narratives of men who went to 
California by the different rontes, accounts of the gold 
discoveries, life in the mines, the work of the vigilance 
committees (by the chairman of the committees) 
etc., etc. General Fremont’s last writing was done 
for this series. In November appears the opening 
article, “ The First Emigrant Train to California ”— 
crossing the Rockies in 1841,—by General Bidwell, a 
pioneer of pioneers. Thousands of American families 
who had some relative or friend among “ the Argonauts 
of ’49 ” will be interested in these papers. 

MANY OTHER GOOD THINGS ARE COMING,— 
the narrative of an American's travels through that 
unknown land Thibet (for 700 miles over ground never 
before trod by a white man); the experiences of escap¬ 
ing War-Prisoners; American Newspapers described by 
well-known journalists: accounts of the great Indian 
Fighters, Custer and others ; personal anecdotes of Lin¬ 
coln, by his private secretaries; “The Faith Doctor,” 
a novel by Edward Eggleston, with a wonderfully rich 
programme of novelettes and stories by moat of the 
leading writers, etc., etc. 

It is also announced that The Century has purchased 
the right to print, before its appearance in France or any 
other country, extracts from advance sheets of the famous 
Talleyrand Memoirs, which have been secretly preserved 
for half a century—to bp first given to the world through 
the' pages of an American magazine. All Europe is 
eagerly awaiting the publication of this personal hiBtory 
of Talleyrand—greatest of intriguers and diplomats. 

The November Century begins the volume, and new 
subscribers should commence with that issue. The 
subscription price ($4.00) may he remitted directly to 
the publishers, The Century Co., 33 3ast 17sh St., New 
York, or single copies may be purchased of any nt r 8: 
dealer. The publishers offer to send a free sample.copy 
—a recent back number—to any one desiring it. 


Condition is a strongly acting agent for or against us, 
but it is not so powerful that it can keep one down if the 
condition be lowly, or that of itself can exalt if the con¬ 
dition be elevated .--—Thomas Tapper. 





















TESTIMONIALS. 

Iam confides! that “First Studies in Phrasing,” by 
Mr. Mathews, will 'fa® found to deserve the often abused 
adjective “indispensable.” The introductory remarks, 
espechill n h< various qu Jtion touch, 

phrasing and interpretation in a wonderfully clear way. 

Arthur Foote. 

After having exam ned “:.Studie r Ph asing ■ bj 
Mathews, I-am delighted to say that they are just what I 
have been looking for, and-I shall introduce all the three 
volumes in our course at the Conservatory of Music. . 

Although Studies in' the highest sense of that term, 
they are so melodious and beautiful in style and senti¬ 
ment, that they cannot fail to be highly interesting to the 


W0ETH3 OP COMMENT. 

“NO MUSIC IN THAT.” 

The most sweeping criticisms and positive opinions 
of music are given by people who know next to nothing 
of the divine art. When a pupil says, “ I don’t like 
that,” speaking of some gem among the classics, tell 
him “thatit is not the composer’s fault;” and if in the 
study of Borne fine piece he fails to make anything of a 
passage and expresses a poor opinion uf"1t, give him a 
similar answer. “X,” in Church'sMusical Visitor , says: 

“ To every music lover there is a grade of music in 
which he lives, so to speak—where he feels most at 


student. I cannot speak too highly of their merits along bome an( j enjoys himself best. 

1 ■ r. .. ■. 1 _ J L a_ 1 il i. "ir __ 1 . - w J 


a line often neglected by teachers—that of phrasing— 
which is the only intelligent road to expression. 

H. E. Crouch. 


Allow me to express my delight with “ Chats with 
Music Students.” I pick it up to read a sentence, and 
am fascinated. Every word is pregnant with Bound 
sense. The style is chatty and interesting. It certainly 
has a mission. A. L. Manchester. 

I have the pleasure pf examining “ First Lessons in 
Phrasing,” by W. S. B. Mathews,” and feel that I would 
like to express to you my delight in and high apprecia¬ 
tion of this work. The classical character of the selec¬ 
tions, the concise and lucid explanations, together with 
the adaptability of the work to the needs of young pupils* 
causes me to long to place it in the hands of every wide¬ 
awake teacher. Luella Bennett. 

“ Chats with Music Students ” duly came to hand ; 
but at the time was very busy, hence unable to examine 


“ When he hears music that is above that grade, if he 
is sensible, he simply says: ‘That is above me; Iam 
not there yet.’ If he is not sensible, he is liable to say : 
‘ Pshaw 1 there’s no music in that.’ ” 

When we fail to appreciate we can ridicule, and are 
too much inclined to do so; but this course is neither 
wise nor safe, for we but advertise our ignorance. 
Neither is it wise to talk of music “ beyond our wis- 


when the opportunity comes you are ready for it. Yes , 
you will be sought for to fill important positions, for 
every undertaking depends oH just the quality of work 
you have been doing. The presidents of colleges, di¬ 
rectors of conservatories, and the leading musical peo¬ 
ple of every city are looking for just such musicians as 
above described. 

SELECTING PIEOES-ITS IMPOETANOE. 

From the Musical Standard , England. . 

When the Instruction Book has been absolved, then 
the responsibility of selecting suitable materials for the 
pupil rests with the teacher, a matter of great importance, 
for, if he fails to act with sound judgment in this 
respect, disappointment will be in Btore for him as well 
as for the pupil. The most common mistake made is to 
choose too difficult subjects, probably in many instances 
mainly in order to pamper the ambition of pupil or 
parents. It cannot too often be repeated that the mere 
playing of difficult music is by no means a test of a 
student’s ability, for all depends on the manner in which 
a subject is performed, ana if such performance is to be 
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it until just now. I am more than pleased with it, and car8 ’ and ,et ma8ic alone ' , , . 
shall recommend it to all my friends who are musically A school teacher remarked in the writer’s presence: 
inclined. Please send me six copies, with statement, “ Why do singers get off such hifaluten stuff for? To 
an ; I will send check by return mail. show off and because it is a fad, with the idea that the 

N °‘ ’ 0EDER . audience will think they are great singers? I notice, 

1 am receipt of “Studies in Melody Playing,” by wben they have had their little show, they get down to 


H. C. Macdougall, The four preparatory studies are 
unique, and the selections following are carefully culled 
from the best authors. They will be an excellent prelude 
to “ Mathews’ Phrasing Studies.” 

The edition is one of the finest you have ever publish¬ 
ed, and I shall take pleasure in presenting it to the mem¬ 
bers of my faculty. James Hamilton Howe. 

I received the two copies of “ Mathews’ Interpretation, 
or Introduction to his Phrasing Studies.” Iam much 
pleased with them, and shall use them immediately. 
Please accept my thankB for the same. If anything is 
valuable to the student at home during'practice time, it 
is useful hints on touch and renderings. In this work 
the annotations are specially clear and forcible. These 
studies taken with Mason’s Technic form the basis of a 
thorough method of instruction. 

Edgar S. Place. • 

I consider the “Studies in Melody Playing,” by 
Macdougall, the finest of the kind it has been my good 
fortune to become acquainted with. Pupils delight in 
practicing them and their musical qualities are rapidly 
advanced by their use. John R. Gray. 

Dear Mr. Gates. —I have just received a copy of your 
“ Musical, Mosaics.” I will call the attention of our 
students of music to the volume, and shall consult it 
with much interest myself. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. W. Bashford, 

President Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Mr. W. F. Gates. 

. Dear Sir. —Allow me to express to you my appre¬ 
ciative thankB for the genuine interest and—pleasure 
afforded me by your excellent compilation entitled 
“ Musical Mosaics.” It is a volume financially within 
the reach of even the poorest music student, yet it con¬ 
tains the cream of the best thought on musical topics, 
and like cream, it js pure undiluted nutrition. Every 
page is replete witlksuggestions, fan'cies, truths, with 


.hi, never deceive, but one person, and .h.t 

iB the speaker. This is well illustrated by an anecdote done perfectly; nothing is more certain to ruin the pros- 
from the same Bource. pects of the' student than to let him play too difficult 

“The conversatiorf of two gentlemen at a Thomas ' tnus ^ c 5 a ^ attempts at cramming or forcing cannot be 
concert is a good illustration of that condition of things. ! 00 8evere .y condemned; everything in nature grows by 
One says: ‘Do you call that music?’ The other answ'ers: ip>P erce ptibly little steps; tuition^ if to be sound, must 
‘ Yes, and-the best there is: it is a composition by Wag- 0 0 . w the same natural laws. For the earlier stages 
ner.’ To which his friend responds: ‘ Well, for my a “P le apd most suitable provision has been made by 
part, I thiuk Wagner had better Btick to his sleeping Clementi, Dussek, Steibelt, Kuhlau and others, whose 
cars, and let music alone.” - works iurniBh excellent material for practice. Later on 

. s , , . , .. , ‘ follows the study of some of the works of Mozart, 

A school teacher remarked m the writer’s presence: Haydllj Bach> Handel, Beethoven, liMendelssohn, Schu- 

“ Why do singers get off such hifaluten stuff for? To bert, Chopin, Schumann, up to the works of the most 
show off and because it is a fad, with the idea that the recent composers of note. 

audience will think they are great singers? I notice, It a teacher has a number of pupils, all of the same 
, . , i . ...... , f . j ' grade, he would not likely wish to hear the same piece 

when they have had their little show, they get down to p ] ayed by one and all of the pupils; no more is there any 

work on some song that has music in it. Do you know need of this, since for every one piece of a certain degree 
that an audience encores a singer for the sake of getting of difficulty, there are at least half a dozen of the same 

something that has music in it? That’s so, and for noth- <3 ua lfty to be found. A still stronger reason why the 
■ , —... ,, r™ , . . , , teacher s repertoire can never be too large lies m the 

mg else, either. The knowing ones can take such re- f ac t that, although a number of students may be, on the 

marks for their worth, but if, as often is the case, the whole, up to the same standard, they are sure to differ in 
critic is a person of musical pretensions, his sayings are their individuality, and, unless the teacher wishes to turn 

taken for truth, to the great detriment of our art. But * hem in l t ? B ? automatons, he must not altogether 
, , , . . r . , ignore this individuality m his pupils when choosing hiB 

why take the opinion of an ignorant person on a ques- materials. 

tion of music any more than on medicine or law? .To let a student practice, say a Sonata by Mozart, for 
Schumann says: “Shall dilettante pooh-pooh things merely technical purposes, would be a great error of 

aside that have cost artists weeks, months, years of re- since tbe consequence necessarily would be to 

. deaden his sense for the beautiful, r or the same reason 

Section t n0 p U pii ought ever to be allowed to practice any piece 

ready TO MEET THE OPPORTUNITY the technical difficulties of which he is not able to handle 

.... . with comparative ease ; the mere fact of his being occu- 

It is a marked characteristic of the mind of young peo- pied too long with the practice of one and the same 
pie to live too much in the present, to look into, the fu- composition acts detrimentally on his natural musical 
ture too little. Never was there a time in the world's sense. ... . , , 

history when superior work was in the demand that it is playing in a great mea8Ure be traced to the fact of 
now. We call the thoughtful attention of young teachers most teachers not sufficiently recognizing the necessity 
and ambitious pupils to the following:— of keeping the two lines—the aesthetic and purely tecl- ii- 

“ Yon Moltke had ncTopportunity for distinction until cal—distinctly apart, 
he was nearly sixty years old; but he toiled, studied, We have purely technical exercises, as well as so-called 
traveled, visiting every spot which might be related to a studies adapted ior all grades, from the begmnfer to the 
German war. When the opportunity came he was ready m pst advanced student.. It rests wnh the teacher to 
for it. As the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, says:— f elecfc what 18 “ 08t 8 4 ltab e m ,® ver y ^dividual instance, 
i <«. TU Ri-iitiontiv RnonMAfni wnw with A„ a *ri a and Fra«r« some sets of exercises he will use his judgment in ex¬ 


work on some song that has music in it. Do you know 
that an audience encores a singer for the sake of getting 
something that has music in it? That’s so, and for noth¬ 
ing elseTeither.” The knowing ones can take such re¬ 
marks for their worth, but if, as often is the case, the 
critic is a person of musical pretensions, his sayings are 
taken for truth, to the great detriment of our art. But 
why take the opinion of an ignorant person on a ques¬ 
tion of music any more than on medicine or law? 
Schumann says: “Shall dilettante pooh-pooh things 
aside that have cost artists weeks, months, years of re¬ 
flection ? ” 

READY TO MEET THE OPPORTUNITY. 

It is a marked characteristic of the mind of young peo¬ 
ple to live too much in the present, to look into, the fu¬ 
ture too little. Never was there a time in the world's 
history when superior work w.as in the demand that it is 
now. We call the thoughtful attention of young teachers 
and ambitious pupils to the following:— 

“Yon Moltke had ncT opportunity for distinction until 
he was nearly sixty years old; but he toiled, studied, 
traveled, visiting every spot which might be related to a 
German war. When the opportunity came he was ready 
for it. As the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, says:— 

“ 1 The brilliantly successful wars with Austria and France were 


-1DC urmiUUUy nulucooiui num nuu jiuou m uuu riaucu ncic 1 j* , . , . . . » Jf » » 

fought on his carefully prepared plans. He was sixty-six years of . eluding what m the special case may not be needtul; tor 
age Isefore his name became generally known to the world. When instance, if he has to deal with a young gent! m 

S™ w* but Sb'SaW “of BUS hS‘‘£2 "*«■« to* throogh too mod bicycling or booth* 

devoted' to preparation for his war practice.’ become too hard and sinewy, he will give n 

“Let every student, mechanic, clerk, preacher, lawyer P a -)y exercises bringing about the needful flexibility, 


or doctor, even farm laborer, toil on, whether recognized 
or not. When tke opportunity comes yon will be ready 
for it.” 

Or in other words, work faithfully and continuously in 
a Well-arranged plan of self-improvement. Always be 


page is replete witft\suggeBtions, fancies, truths, with Ur in other words, worK laitmuiiy ana continuously in 
nelpful and inspiring ideas, tersely and forciblyhxpressed. a Well-arranged plan of self-improvement. Always be 
The fragments composing the’material of the book ■ d practice and ready to pIay before the public at 
have been selected with admirable taste and discrimination , 6 . . ^ , V 

from widely various, yet, for the most part, prominent n0 ^ ice i an< ^ 8e ®k such opportunities, and they will 


writers ; and they are so arranged as to give a distinct 
idea of the style and mental personality of each author. 


soon come to you if you prove a superior performer. With 
the pupils that you have, do your very best-work and do 


while on the other hand he may have as a pupil a highly 
sensitive young lady whose hand and fingers are all flexi¬ 
bility, but who lacks sadly in strength in the arms, he 
will consequently select those exercises which are mokt 
calculated to remedy the defect. Those teachers that 
pin their faith on such or such “good studies” maybe 
reminded:* that the best studies may be useless if not 
practiced on correct principles. 

With regard to the amount of daily-practice, thegener-; 
ally recognized minimum is.four hours for professional 
students and two hours for amateurs. It is not uncom- 


aI a. “ ,i ‘ r 1 | .. « “ r r -- J -- *■ -^-- * - - oiuucuwj uuu »»»»/ _ 

1 congratalwe yon upon the successful completion of B that you can to get them interested, and when they mon for students to extend their practice to six or Bevc n 

(ia ItlHlfA o faalr. and aholl fata Hdicrhf in rnnnm. " ° 7 ^ « -i _ ■ 7 _?a J_1_-A it' 


so delicate a task, and shall take delight in recom¬ 
mending the booh in the strongest terms to my musical 
acquaintances wherever occasion offers. 

Very cordially yours, 

Edward Baxter Perry. 

“ Chats with Music Students ’ ’ received and read with 
interest by myself and a number of my students. I con¬ 
sider each singleTcljapter worth the price of the book. 

Yours truly, 

N, E. Gardner. 


can do themselves and teacher credit, let people hear hours a day. .Of course one may Bit all day long at the 
, , t , , . ", piano without incurring great fail gee, hat thrnThekmd 

them play. Read all that pertains to your art and study practice wlll be ^eSrdingly. N me of those who 

thoroughly your special branch of it from the best works work seriously and conscientiously and on correct prin- 


attainable. Waste no time, bat make every moment 
coant. Have some book on music or a musical journal 
at hand to fill in the odd minutes. Now observe: this 
course will fit you for a broader'field and better work, 
and there is no limit to the demand for the best, and 


of practice will be accordingly. None of those who 
work seriously and conscientiously and on correct prin¬ 
ciples for four hours a day have any real need for nor. 
advantage in going beyond this limit, while few can do so 
without risking to undermine their health, llie chief 
reason why the results of years of study are bo often so 
Very small lies in a great measure with the modus of 
teaching and consequently of practicing. 












NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSICAL GROUNDWORK, being A First Manual of 
' Musical Form and History for Students and Readers, 
by Frederick J. Crowest. London and New York, 
Frederick Warm & Co. 

This book is intended, as the preface shows, not only 
' for beginners in the study of music, bat also for general 
readers interested in the subject. The title hardly indi¬ 
cates the scope and aims of the book, unless the elemen¬ 
tary - subjects of musical notation, etc. , be regarded as 
coming under one of the two heads of “Form” or 
History.” But as all the subjects are treated historic¬ 
ally, this may be allowed to pass. _ • 

the anti .. set for hi self a lifficnl task.v s c c 
dense the whole subject of music, in all its phases, 
including its historical development, into a small book 
of 250 pages, so as to give students and others an intro¬ 
duction' to the subject, leaving them to amplify the out¬ 
line here laid down by further reading of more extended 
works on special subjects. His ahn is a good "one, but 
it is one which needed to be carried out with the sound¬ 
est of good judgment, in order to prevent its necessary 
meagerness from degenerating into a dryness which 
should be fatal to its author’s object. Young students 
are not stimulated to further research by dry presenta¬ 
tions of meager outlines. The essential thing in snch a 
book is to present the salient points, the pivotal facts, 
vividly, in their essential relations, in order that students 
may know what forces have contributed to make 
music what it now is, and when, where- and how the 
decisive influences shaped the course of history and 
turned it in one or the other direction. 

It is hardly surprising that Mr. Crowest has been suc¬ 
cessful only in part. Of many of his subjects he has 
given a clear, though meager account in the ontline. 
This is true of his account of Egyptian, Hebrew and 
Greek instruments (some engravings would have been 
helpful); of the early notation of Christian music; of 
the Gregorian Tones (although he might wisely have 
indicated the repose-point of the Plagal Modes); of 
Time and Accent; of the forms of vocal music. His 
chapter on “ Signs and Abbreviations is inadequate and 
incomplete; so is that on Harmony, and, in a less 
degree, that on Melody. His chapter on “ Form ” fails 
to give any adequate idea of the development of melody 
from a motive, and says little of the simpler forms. He 
informs his readers that “ in classical music, the Sonata 
Form is the model upon which the principal musical 
structures are based,” and goes on to enumerate and 
describe the elaborate forms made on the sonata plan. 
But he not only fails to give an adequate idea of the 
general principles of Form, or of the development of the 
sonata, but he even fails to describe a “sonata-form” 
or “ first movement ” form at all. 

His chapter on instrumentation is also inadequate. 
In fact, no student will be much wiser on the subjects of 
Form and Instrumentation after reading this book than 
he was before. 

But this is not the worst. The book is, in places, 
positively misleading. Opera did not grow out of the 
the “Mysteries” and “ Miracle Plays” qf the 15th 
century (p. 153) but out of the attempts of the Florentine 
. “ Camerata ” to revive the Greek drama ; while oratorio 
did grow out of the “ Mysteries,” etc. A sixteenth note 
(p. 55) before a quarter note is not commonly regarded 
as a long appoggiatura. A tie connects two notes of the 
samepitch, not necessarily “ of the same name,” (p. 63). 

Perhaps we need not quarrel with Mr. Crowest’s 
affirmation that Rand C are “ artificially raised ” in the 
Key of D, (page 42) and with other similar statements. 
It is true that F is one tone and F# quite another, and 
toneB are immutable. But our incomplete notation has 
given rise to this inaccurate form of statement, which 
probably never seriously, misleads any one. Still less 
ought we to complain of his use of the words “ tone ” 
and “ semi-tone ” which usage sanctions, notwithstand¬ 
ing the efforts of hair-splitters to substitute the, terms 
“ step ” and “ half-step.” But when he uses the term 
“half-note” for semitone, (p. 45, bottom) he goes a 
little too far: The word “tone” means “musical 
sound ” and also an interval having the ratio of 8 -. 9 or 
9: 10. The word- “note” also means a “musical 
tone ” in well-established usage, as well as the . written 
sign for the length of a tone. There are few words in 
English which have not double significations, and we 
need not complain, so long as the connection renders 
a word unambiguous. But usage does not sanction the 
word “half-note” for “half-step” or “semi tone.” 

American readers will find the English use of the word 
“bar” for “measure” and the terms “semibreve,” 
“ minim,” “ crotchet,” “ quaver ” and “ semi-quaver ” 
for “whole,” “half,” “quarter” and “eighth’ 9 notes, 
throughout the book ; but they need not be puzzled by 
this custom. 

Whoever buys this book will need to buy not only 
advanced works, hut elementary treatises on all the sub¬ 
jects dealt with, and these will supersede the necessity of 
thif-book; so that its usefulness is at least doubtful. 

. J.C. Fillmore. 


I.—AP PLICA TION. 

*"bt b. boekelmam. 

Application may be regarded as the use of certain 
means to acquire others ; or as the act of adapting means 
to.specific;use. ".-Study is -the -art ; : of;attentive examina¬ 
tion -• d 10 ubjec ian be masterec without continuous 
and serious attention. The application of all knowledge 
relevant to a subject of study will shorten the time neces¬ 
sary to master it; and, if it be 1 a question of interpreta¬ 
tion, will result in more intelligent renderings. 

Practice is the act of teaching one’s self. Preparation, 
action and result are its three essential steps. Nothing' 
valuable can be gained if the application of the mind 
through action of the will is not made the beginning of 
all beginnings. Wrong preparation very often causes 
failure wljen otherwise a perfect result would have Seen 
secured. To begin to play without preparing the fingers 
for proper action, is to invite a series of failures. Even 
a fairly-well trained student often fails through lack of 
applying a few technical or theoretical rules fundamental 
to the subject. 

Musical education requires the development of three 
senses, viz..: sight, hearing and feeliDg. To attain ac¬ 
curate cultivation of the eye (which is not instinctive), 
we need power of attention, involving the application of 
will, in order to bring the optic nerve into connection 
with the thinking apparatus of the brain. The eye must 
learn to perceive the parts in the whole, and the whole 
in the parts of a musical composition—it must first apply 
the faculty of analysis, and secondly, grasp the formal 
construction of the whole. 

Take an 6tude as an example. How many prepare 
for such a study by asking themselves, for what purpose 
is it written? what object is to be gained by it? what 
technical difficulty is here exploited by the composer? 
What rules of technic must be applied in order to acquire 
the necessary facility of execution ?—all this under the 
head of proper observation. Instead of training them¬ 
selves to such a habit of analysis, students often practice 
in a way that amounts to elementary sight-reading. 
Hence those monotonous dronings which offend the ear 
as aimless gestures offend the eye.. 

After having prepared the eye for study, our sense of 
hearing becomes the superior judge. Without a judge, 
no decision in court. Here, as in every other case, the 
will is applied first.,; Now the aim is not to see, but to 
hear what was seen before. The action of the auditory 
nerve must be stimulated by the will. For instance, 
strike a key and hold it firmly, i. e., under an elastic 
(not stiffened) pressure, and listen attentively to the 
several phases of the sound thus produced, until it dwin¬ 
dles away. The auditory nerve thus becomes keenly 
eJccited by force of will, and such training makes it ex¬ 
ceedingly sensitive. Such studies, resulting in the devel- 
opment of the ear, will give the student a more efficient 
means to detect his musical errors than anything he can 
obtain by playing passages over and over in a mechani¬ 
cal, unlistening way. Routine practice does not produce 
half the desired result. 

“Practice slowly” is written on the portal of every 
music school. Let us write instead: “Hear slowly,” 
and some curious surprises are sure to follow. 

The great factor and benefactor in musical education 
is surely the ear. The blind can study music success¬ 
fully ; but the deaf are shut out. This is a truism ; but 
how large a majority of people endeavor to produce 
music without the use of the ear ! 

The cultivation of feeling—in the sense of touch—is 
fundamental to the development of either tone or tech¬ 
nique. All the nerves of sensation in arm, shoulder and 
hand require systematic development—a matter brought 
to public attention by Delsarte. 

What musicians mean by feeling is not a physical 
sense, but a psychological power. Its cultivation-is cer¬ 
tainly the most difficult part of the study of music; it 
presupposes the discipline of the senses, which it dimin¬ 
ishes, but it must itself be governed by the intellect. To 
attain the highest development of feeling, one must pos¬ 
sess knowledge of all branches of the art through which 
feeling is to be expressed. 


What people often call feeling, is nothing hut natural 
sentiment; something as far from feeling as is whisper¬ 
ing from oratory, or even from speech. 

Does not the interpretation of a composition demand, 
beside the technic-involved, a thorough knowledge of 
harmony in all its branches—form, dynamics, etc., not 
to mention the culture of a general ■■ education ? How 
many teachers of harmony render their pupils but too wise 
in harmonic progressions, modulations, combinations ? 

There is nothing left to learn in form about first and 
second subjects. But what application are they able. to 
make^f all this knowledge in the higher rendering of a 
composition? 

“ Why did Clhopin write the accompaniment in the 
left hand of hisBerceuse(Op. 57) in'different ways?” 
was once asked by a good.amateur player who had fin¬ 
ished Richter’s book on harmony. 

' The question fully showed the want of that form of ap¬ 
plication called self-examination, and-the resultant fail¬ 
ure to apply acquired knowledge when needed. 

BEADING MUSIO MENTALLY. 

BY ,0. D. REYNOLD. 

It is frequently the case that the profession of music 
is taken up too late in life. The lack of early advan¬ 
tages and training has dwarfed and smothered many an 
artist. All success is not pluck. It is to such that I 
would most earnestly recommend systematic work in 
thinking music abstractedly. 

- Already familiar music Bhould be selected for the first 
attempt—music that has but one melody, like the Cle- 
menti Sonatinas. 

The first readings must be slow, that the effect may 
be carefully thought out and the time preserved. It 
will be found that there are passages of which the mind 
does not at once make out a clearly-defined meaning. 
In these keep up the time, even though the effect is 
obscure. Perhaps the tempo was taken at a too fast 
pace, or the music was too difficult. After the move¬ 
ment has been read through, return to the obscure pas¬ 
sages, and study separately each part. In order to 
make the mind active and the effect vivid, the tempo 
should be gradually worked up to a fast speed and all 
the accents strongly marked in the mind. It is also 
advisable to beat the time with the hand. If in this 
way you realize and feel the music as you read along, 
you are much in the same position as a conductor, and 
are likely to act very much as he does on reaching a 
climax or ending a phrase, etc. 

It is of the greatest importance that an exact mental 
image be created, for the emotions as stirred by the 
inner meaning of the music, depend upon the clearness, 
of conception. It is comparatively easy to follow the 
notes, keep the timej_and, in a general way, get an 
idea of the effect and content of the music. The cruci¬ 
ble in which are transformed all the infinite varieties of 
expression is the soul. Here lies the distinguishing 
mark between the born artist and the man of dull emo¬ 
tion. The pianist who finds himself lacking in emo¬ 
tional arnd intellectual expression as well as technical 
ability can receive great benefit from this way of reading 
music- Clementi, Mozart, Heller, Schubert and other 
writers of this grade might be mentioned as necessarily 
preliminary to the study of Beethoven and the best mod¬ 
ern writers. The careful analysis that must accompany 
this method of study requires a knowledge of singing 
and harmony. Those who find themselves weak on the 
technical side, or are poor readers, would find this men¬ 
tal reading a great boon. If music is a 1 ge, why 
should not the musician be expected to read that lan¬ 
guage in all its forms? The modern masters are, tech¬ 
nically speaking, beyond most of us. We can yet hear 
them with delight by exercising this most distinctive of 
all faculties—abstract thong^. Finally, let me say that 
those who lack bn the practical side should make this a 
means of becoming better performers, rather than follow 
it for its own sake, which is in itself an abstract and 
i theoretical accomplishment, and can be acquired by any 
one who has -A; right to lay a professional claim to the 
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Bidwell Pocket Hand-Exerciser. 

A CONVENIENT AND COMPLETE HAND-GYMNASIUM. 

Simple, Small, Light, Neat, Durable, Exceedingly Practi- 
•••••• - cal, and within the Reach ofEvery Piano Student. 

It Rives a direct exercise for every movement the hand or finger is 
email le . and with in iesim <* « am 3 or rapi f actloi 
It prepares the hand f keyboard v * ffeetively and pleasantly I 

will save three-quarters of the time usually spent in acquiring a good 
'.technique,: . Jt weislBS : lnii ; .TVd ©tJWCES, ,' X f X 

Mi G. Hods in Bjdweh, 

Dear Sir :—Your “Pocket Hand-Exerciser” proves very satisfactory 
on careful trial,■arid-deserres popular.-favor, ; XX..- ■ ••• ■ ■ . ; 

Yours truly, 

Albert Boss Parsons, New York, 

■ £ esickn ii’ .*■’, * Vat • ai i« eialion. 

Send for circular giving full information, and containing testimonials 
from prominent pianists and teachers all over the United States. 

Gi HUDSON BIDWELL, 

Metropolitan. Ccneertratoiy of Music, 

BO & 21 EAST 1441* ST., SHEW YOKE. 


EVERYBODY’S MUSIC. 

Among the abundant treasures of dur Immense stock every one i« 
sure to be suited. 

Temperance People Kill like " 

i TEHPE RASCE C RC8ADE (85 cts., $3.60 dz.). Emerson & 

T bore; f'f ' X'X.f.A 

rKMPEBASei tALLYIHG SONGS 1 ts., $3.60 dz.) 
A. Hull. 

Wale Voice Cl Vs will like 

EMEUS m S Mil LE YOICJE «EMS ($l,$9dz.) 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts., $5 dz.). 

The Grand will like 
WAR SONGS (50 cts., $4.50 dz.). 

Pops, 'old and young, wili Hie 

COE.EE® E S©M®S, 82 songs (50 cts.). Near 200,000 sold. 

Seh o Teachers e ' no help lih ng ih ll • te ht of 

SOM® MANEAL, { g wjjo* CtS ” } Emereon - 

Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the Vest companion to any 
InslritciioT. Book, 

MASON'S SYSTEM OF TECMHICAIL EXERCISES 
($2.50). 

Gospel Singers will like 

PRAISE Iff SOM® (40 cts., $4.20 dz.). Emerson. 


Pease Piano Company 


SUCCESSORS TO 


C. D. PEASE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


UPRIGHT 
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318,320,322 lest 433 St 


NEW YORK. 


FUST MUSICAL IITI11I 

THE CONSERVATORY 
v\ ' Mandolins, 

4 1 Banjos, 

fH Of best, well-seasoned 

■JA wh hh hhm 9 

f Xf§§|| JHHk material, warranted true 

gSHB jBBU Hk finger-boards, and not to 
WSB HHHHHj crack. At reasonable 
prices, from the makers, 

HARTMAN BROS. & REINHARD, 

■ 22« BOWERY, HEW YORK. 

* t i 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


S EMINARIES, Colleges or Conservatories can secure 
the services of a first-class workman, who has ex¬ 
perience in all kinds of work and repairing. This is a 
rare opportunity to get the ri^ht kind of a man for the 
varied kinds of work such institutions demand. 

Address for particulars, the Editor of The Etude, I 
Claverack, N. x. 



THE J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
MUSIC TYPOGRAPHERS and PRINTERS 

i _ ;io SAKSOM STREET 

r ~ g»«XX.APE:ZJPXtl A. PEKNA. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 34 fine songs..,_..$i 

CHOICE SACRED SOL08, for Low Voice, 40 songs.$1 

SONG CLASSICS,Soprano and TeDor, 50 songs...—.$1 

SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, 47 songs..... ....$1 

CLASSIC BARITONE AND,BASS SONGS.........$1 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 songs... $1 

CHOICE VOCAL D.UETS, the very best-.4 1 

EVEREST’S ALBUM OF SONGS, good selections.... -..$1 

MAUD V. WHITE’S ALBUM, tastefhl songs...-.41 

SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBU M, a master’s work.-.$1 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs.$1 

GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs.$1 

COLLEGE SONGS, 115,000 sold...50c 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO; FOR GUITAR, each.—$1 

RH YMES AND TUNES. Osgood. Sweet home music.41 

. IHSTBUnE^TilL 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1,44 pieces.....$1, 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2, 31 pieces-...$1 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pii ces..™..$1 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 pieces.*1. 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION.-.—$1 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS CS, 52 easy pieces.$1, 

The above are . ill superior boohs. 


EHERSON’8 HEW RESPONSES. 

Quartet and Chnrch Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of the 
best character, such as your choir needs. 

THE TEiPERANCE CRUSADE. 

L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry 
and music, which will be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperanceworkera. _ 


_ , . . QCHMf5 IlilPIllflflV (60cts.,$6doz.),by t. O.Emerson. 

Introduction to Studies in PnraBmg. nMnnum. w exactly the book that wm suit 

0 you for tiiis winter’s Singing Classes. Also an appropriate and good 
‘ - book for High Schools. 


, FIRST LESSONS IN 


PRICE - 


B. PATHEWS. 

- $1.80. 


book for High Schools. _ 

Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 

OflUC iili&llIA! (Book 1,80 cts., $3 doz.; or Book 2,40 
OUHCl - • cts.,$4.20 doz.; or Book 3,50 cts.,$4.80 

doz.) Admirably adapted to the different ages of school life, with 
plain instructions and best of music. 

CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION ($1) L , Hi 

teen superior Duets for Piano, by Godard, Bohm. Hofmann 
and other first-class composers. 



_ YOUKC PLAYERS’ ( 51 . 00 ). si or the very beat and 
POPULAR COLLECTION very easiest pieces for begin¬ 
ners, filling 143 pages. Heartily commended to Piano Teacher* aa 
the first book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 

WHITNEY’S (52)- 33 good pieces for Manual and Pedal 
ORGAN ALBUM by 20 good composers. 


The author has brought together a valuable collection 
of little pieces, mfisical and poeticin quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc¬ 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil¬ 
dren the world can show. 


(31)- 19 of the best operas are rep- 
PIANO COLLECTION resented, and theii melodies form 
the themes for as many pieces, by the best modern composers, fur¬ 
nishing the very best entertainment for the lovers of lavorite 
operatic airs. _ 

CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 
or Tenor. ($1.) 85'of the most lovely sacred songs, suitable for 
solos in church, or for enjoyment at home. 

The best Companion for an Instruction Book is MASON’S 
PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, containing every exercise needed 
for the full development of technical ability on tne pianoforte. By 
Dr. William Mason, with explanations by W. 8. B. Mathews. Price 
$2.50. 


"POK SALE.—A well equipped and established Con- 
X servatory of Music in a good western town. 80 
paying pupils. Principal wishes to retire from business. 

Address, WILBER, Etude Office.^ 

W ANTED 1 —A first-class Teacher of Music in a 
-Western town. Address X C. A. Boylk, 


Address C. A. Boylb, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


,C R A SI E K STUDIES. 

Froi£L the Von Bulow Edition. 

PRICE $1.50. FIRMLY BQUMD. 

LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO THE PROFESSION. 

The Volume contains the choicest of the Von Biilow 
| editions, which are published in sheet form, in four 
! hooks. This abridged edition can be used in most cases 
j for the complete work. Only the most difficult and un¬ 
important ones have been eliminated. 

Address Publisher, 

1 

I mm ipilessiess, ■>- 

I 1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. i 


. 8. B. Mathews. Price 


A.ny Boole Mailed for Betail Brice . 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

3B0ST03ST. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., LYON A HEALY, J. E. DITSON & CO., 
768 Broadway, New York. Chicago. 1228 Chestnut SL, Phila. 
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THE ETUDE 


FIVE VALUABLE PASPHLETS: 

«Qa Teaching and Teaching Befoim. n By A. B. Parsons and 

ConBtantin Sternberg..f—....25 eta. 

“"What Shall we Play, or Musical Kdncation in the Home.” 
Letter* to a Lady Friend, By Carl. Beinecke, • Translated 

by John Behmann,... 26 eta. 

Elena ntax Plan Inatrut » : T usher or K .'< ' ly A.l< 2 

Hennes.........15 eta. 

‘Advi rot ng Student*of Plan >rte. * 1 i ■ >» < »>> ‘* 

80 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Borat, .. -—10 eta 

" Method ol Study.” (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Maclrore,....10 eta. 

The Five sent by Kail fbr 50 eta. 

Address. 

THEO PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St.p 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


. NEAT AND SUBSTA NTIAL 

4MU§IC v 

. - ' OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price 75 peats, $6.00 per dozen, by Express. 

rhia foil v- thout rli bacl oraarr nta irk. It is a ilmple 
folio in cloth, with three airings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PRESSERp Phila., Pa. 


GROVES’ DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSIC AND MU SICIANS. 

The only Complete Encyclopaedia of Music in 
the English Language. 


PALMKSi-B 

New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
•' of Musical Terms. ' ' 

8000 TERMS DEFINED. 

A new. and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary has recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of 2600 definitions,. covering about all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who Btudies music. 

PRICE SW CENTS. . '■ 

Address THEODORE PRESSERp 

1104. .Cheitniit : 8t. > .'Philad , s Pa; 


Portraits of Great Musicians. 


LIFE SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 

Price SI.00. Postage and Tube, 10 ct& Extra. 
“ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

Packed to go by Express at purchaser’s charge. 

The following are now ready:— 

BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, M0ZAET, 
WAGNER, HANDEL, CHOPIN, 

OTHEBB TO FOLLOW. 

The elegant portraits have given the’greatest satisfac¬ 
tion wherever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame.. Suitable for the most 
elegant Studio, Music Room or Parlor. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 


MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO. 

Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

4 SPLENIO SAME FOR EVERY HOME.' 

This game consists of cards,: on which the different -notea and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
?.* pla; re, the '.s* 5 ire play* it tv”, t sloa *. m together m 
they are played until the valne of a whole note is reached, when it 
connts one far the person who played the last card and completed the 
wfrokLjpte. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules foRa numbgr of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, Ac., socompany thp fume, - . - ’ 

Those learning to play me Piano, Organ, Yiolln, or any other instrn* 
i it; those v i . ig those whe irisb ti read most hui r Of’, «> 
who are interested in mnsic, need this charming game. . 

It'toSehes'th valne 1 a tag Mud -&t 
v. The aamee of the note*. ' 

'-■The .vartew# kav* in which music 1s written. 

The different kinds of time. ’ 

Practice In- musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read mnsic. 

Yon learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even hy children. 

Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as In mast games. 

A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parents can teach their children the rudiments of mnsic, even If not 
musicians themselves. 

Interesting to old and yonng, begi ners and advanced alike. 

Those intending to study musio will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning leesons 

PRIOE, 60 CENT8. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bound in handsome Brown Cloth, Gilt Tops. Put up in boxes and 
sold only in complete sets. This new edition includes the Index. 

Price for 5 Volumes, (including Index,) $19.00. 
Price for Index, .... $2.50. 

Address, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

IT|usic and Culture. 

By CARL MERZ, HUS., DR. 




By W. F. GATES. 


PRICE 


$1.50 


The very best sayings on musical topics, chosen 
from the highest rank of 


170 AUTHORS, 


• IN- 


PRICE, $1.75. 


600 QUOTATIONS. 

Every teacher—every student—should own Musical 
Mosaics. Instructive, practical, interesting and fasci¬ 
nating. 

As a presentation volume it cannot be excelled. 


C O USTT ENTS. 

Genius, Success in Professional Life, Schopenhauer’s 
Musical Philosophy, Music of Nature, Head and 
Heart. Sanctity of Music, Church Music, Hints 
to Pupils, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 

Plea for Music, Value of Musical 
Education, Memory, Woman in 
Music, Harmony, Imagina¬ 
tion, Expression, Maxims. 

The work is alike indispensable to the teacher and pupil. To 
both it offers valuable advice and encouragement. It contains over 
200 pages and is printed in most excellent Btyle. _ 

jlumbe:p§ of Jhe Etude 


SECOND ETDXTIOlSr. 

SONATINA ALBUM 

COMPILED BY THEO. FBESSEB. 

Price . $1.00, Bound in Board Cover. 


THE ELEMENTS 

HARM ON I (PnOTATI0 N. 

~ For Classes or Individuals. ' 

WILLIAM B. WAIT. 

PRICE BO CENTS. J 

A Preparation for the Study of Harmony. 

Address Publisher, 

TEOEO. PBE8SEB, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

NEW, EASY AND PROGRESSIVE 

Method for the Pianoforte. 

BY JULIUS E. MULLER. 


PRICE $1.00. BOUND IM BOARDS. 


A* 

Unbound Volumes for 1886, 

$1.50, 

1.50, 

41 

44 

11 1887, - 

- 44 


11 1888, — 

1.50, 

(4 

44 

“ 1889, - 

1.50, 

Bound 

44 

“ 1886, - 

2.50, 

2.50. 

il 

44 

“ 1887, - 

44 

44 

" 1888, - 

2.50, 

44 

44 

“ 1889, - 

2.50, 


Odd Back Numbers, Unbound, 75 cents per dozen, 

These volumes contain from 18 to 20 dollars worth of music in 
each year. The various articles give a great amount of information 
of permanent value. It Is a peculiarity, of The JEtude that its 
articles are of substantial and lasting worth. Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

#' ■' rm 

Introduction........ 8 

Kullak. Op. 81. No. 3, Grandmother tells a Shuddering Tale...—„ 7 

Mendelssohn. Op. 72 No. 3, Kinderetticke...-. 8 

Schmidt. Op. 14. No. 1, Sonatina.1.;. 10 

Jadassohn. Op. 17. No. 3, Children’s Dance...... 12 

DiabeUi Op. 158. No. 8..... 15 

BurgmnUer. Op. 76. No. 1, Bondiletto-. 20 

Spindler. Op. 136. No. 1, Sonatina In 4 Hands.... 24 

Hummel. Op. 52. Bondoletto...—. 34 

Eeyloff. The Fuchsia..... 38 

Kuhlau. Op. 20. No. 2, Sonatina.. 42 

Steibelt. Turkish Hondo.. 47 

Ciementi. Op. 36. No. 1, Sonatina. 61 

Kjernll Schendco.... 64 

^ 1 .12. No. 7, Album Leaf.... 75 

ibling Brook»................................ 56 

------ .. 66 

». 72 

_ _ — I, Sonati na ....—........... 

Matinee.. 

Sonatlnajn D..... 

Slumber Song. 

Nocturne 


This is an entirely new work. The author is an active 
teacher, who is well known as the composer of that once 
popular parlor piece “ Falling Leaves.” In this work 
he has aimed at the popular taste. The names of 
Streabbog and Spindler appear the >ft nest. The book 
has very few exercises. Address 


No. 1704 Chestnut St Bt, Phil Iphia. 

:p^l:m::e3:r,’s 


Grei 
Smi 

Lichner. 
Dusaek. 
Lange . 

Dus k. 
Haydn. 
Schumann, 
8chumann. 


Op. 14B No. 6, Sonatina., 

Plough Boy... 

Op. 114. No.: 


Mendelssohn’* Song Without Words. No. I... 

Bach. Little Prelude. No. 6...—.... 96 

Bach. Little Prelude. No. 3...;.. 98 

Schubert, Op. 78. Menuette....... 99. 

Reinecke. Op. 47. No. 2, Sonatina......101 

Chopin. Op. 9. No. 2, Nocturne...-.-Ill 

Address Publisher, • 

THEO. PRESSER, ^ r 
1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIANO P! 


145th. EDITION. 


Notes and 
Wm. 


Remarks by ineh 'nnlelan* as Dr. 
Kaaon, Hr. W a. H. Sherwood, 

Mr. Albeit B. Parsons, etc. . 


It is concise; it is exhaustive; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American Pianists and teachers. Letters of 
commendation of it have been veceived from, the most 
prominent musicians in more’than twenty different 
States. It is adopted as a standard work in most of 
the Colleges in America. Its saleB have been phenome¬ 
nal. Its price is very reasonable, viz.: In Cloth, em¬ 
bossed, $1.00; in Board covers, 75 cents, and in paper 
covers, 00 cents* Address 

v : TME©;iS-€!8t£ PRESSER, 

, J - 1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A, PA 
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NO MORE APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR A MUSICAL 
FRIEND CAN BE FOUND. 




POSTPAID. 


INSTRUMENTAL ' 

A collection of Classical Pianoforte MuBic, by the best 
authors. This volume contains 612 pages, Sheet Mnsic 
size, printed on fine mnsic paper from engraved plates; 
elegantly bound in cloth, embossed in gilt. List of con¬ 
tents mailed to any address. 


VOCAL. 

This volume is the Bame size and style as the Instru¬ 
mental collection, but contains Yocal Music only. List 
of contents mailed to any address. No such collection 
of vocal music has ever before been published. 



OnAfiTI nf fhn Walt? In thi8 e]e 8 ant hook we offer a 
III Mio W cutai col eetion of waltzes by the best 
.writers, and none of them are too difficult for players of medium 
ability. There are 1 Iso some easy waltzes for little players. No lov¬ 
er of dance music can afford to be without a copy of this work. 

Two Musical Friends. hands il consaincd' in this 

choice book, and it ■will prove to te a source of great pleasure to 
‘'musical friends” everywhere. Tne pieces are of medium difficulty 
—Borne quite easy: all are gems and popular favorites. Procure this 
book at'once. It is selling rapidly. 

M nainal IT tt cm in era New music for violin andpiano or flute 
" llilgjOi andpiano. This elegant.book will be 

received with delight by violinists. It is pre eminently the book 
for amateurs, containing much of the best music, bo arranged as to 
be neither too difficult nor too simple. This book is selling rapidly 
and supplies the demand exactly. Complete boob for 50 cents. Ex¬ 
tra part for violin or flute, 85 cents. 

17Tnkel!8 Polio, Vol. 1. \ Two boobsoi easy pieces for young 
^-Inkal’s Folio, Vol. 2. f players. A rare collection of bright 


I. 2. J players. A rare collection of bright 
gems. -Especially recommended to teachers. No better books for 
pupils could be obtained Price of each volume, 50 cents. 

Dralnard’s Vocal fX-nifa-p Folio. I Wa have spared 
"ralnard’s Instr. UUllail Folio.] - neither pains or ex¬ 
pense in geeting up these two superb publications. Their contents 
comprise the very latest popular music, carefully arranged by one of 
America’s bostguitarista, Price of each book, 50 cents. Order at once. 

Brainard’s focal Duet Folio. 

Foreign Duels, many of which are entirely new. None of them will 
be found in similar books. Carefully revised by an experienced 
vocal teacher. Handsome cover. Clear print. Any one of the col¬ 
lection Is worth the price asked for the whole. 

lamilton's Banjo Folio. tXfiLgSSIXJi' 

able for amateur opart 1st, containing selections for banjo solo, for 
two banjos, for ongoa twobanjos with piano- accompaniment. Full 
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PR-IGE S 11.50. 

The above handsome Cabinet will 
be sent as a premium to the Etude 
for 15 subscriptions at full price. The 
Music Cabinet can be furnished in 
Walnut, Antique Oak and Cherry. 

AND lUSIG CABINET, ADDRESS: 
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Pfl.pl UnnnTiat Companion to ‘-Song BouqUet.” Contains 
1 aiiui JJUUlj llol, instrumental music of difiTerent grades of 
difficulty. Great favorite. 224 pages, full sheet muB'ic size. 

Album of Sacred Music. 

cle. Finest collection of music published for young, organists and 
choir leaders. 

Musical Chatterbox. 

most popular collections of medium and easy grade Bongs and pieces. 
Each book contains eight beautiful illustrations, which will delight 


the young folks. 


Reed-Organ Folio, 

compass of a five octave organ. Should be 


In the land. 


has been taken to use 
feces as come within the 
w on every parlor organ 



; . THOMAS TAPPER. 

fePHICE, BOUND INT CLOTH, &1.50. 

f . n • - 

This volume appeals to every student of music, how¬ 
ever elementary or advanced. It is designed to bring to 
the attention of those who make mnsic a life-work, the 
very many contingent topics that Bhould be considered in 
connection with muBic. To this end the subjects selected 
for the chats have a practical Value, cover considerable 
ground, and are treated from the point of view that best 
aids the student. The reader is taken into confidence* 
and finds in the chapters of this work many hints’and' 
benefits that pertain to his own daily life as a musician. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

FRIGE. $1.50. 

An Epoch-making: Work In the Art of Teaching: 

Music. It is a Wide Departure from all 
Previous Methods. 

These “Twenty Lessons” are built upon the following 
three principles: (1) The supremacy of the ear or inner 
musical sep§e; (2) developing control of the fihgers 
according to Mason’s System of Technic; (3) reading 
music by thinking and conceiving its effect in advance of 
hearing it from the instrument. 

One marked feature of this method is teat it keeps the 
pupils interested, and does away with the drudgery that 
has always seemed to be a necessary part of- the first year 
or two in music. This comes from the fact that he is 
always producing pleasing musical, and not dry mechani¬ 
cal, effecti. 

















































































































Horn to Understand fllusie, Vols. 1 and 2 

BY_ 

W. 5- B. MATHERS. 

PrlceT$1.50 each. 

Ehfa ' ork shows h< m ® i Stem Int 11 7. itty, wad witt ex¬ 
pression Holds the bt uties of the better grades must 

. at the 1 >\v ' illy an jctaeat A 11s aner f'”’ enj< 

ft * 1 fi“ T * ~ J - most-4 ssireble.m • ial—Biograt ' • * His 

cal. .'. '. 

INDISPENSABLE to the PEOG&ESSIVE TEACHER and EARN- 
E8T P D t IL 


PRACTICAL HARMONT FOR STUDENTS 


i;r*sWn*h=*:rS 


Price, $1.00, in Boards. 

Especially calculated to teach the Art of Composition and 
Improvisation. . 


COURSE IB HARMONY. 

BY 


N»i:MaR h imimm 


Brio e, $1 - 6 O. , 

Easily Understood, interesting, thorough. Simple explana¬ 
tions in plain language. New features of practical value. Pu¬ 
pils work clearly indicated. A LEADING- TEXT BOOK OH 


nn 



Price, 10 cents; $1.00 per doz. 

Systematizes the pupils’ study; has a record of lesson 
dayij Mum of practice, nd oil >*.- p a ideal helps. 


SPIEiiLIR’S SYSTEM OF TE0HI3EG 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By A. SPENGkER. . .» 

Price, half cloth, $1.50. 

1 £ sh Ira, Rhythm cs an 1E p all*itl ms kei t hand In h j 3 
Interesting,New : ahd : Pxbgresst.ve.'-" r ; .r / ■ , • / , 

Addrs j for full 1 ascrip i >n, r for ta at le c opj to the Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JiEW LkHSSO^S IJl HARMONY. 
By C. PIIiIi^SOt^E. ' 

Puiee, $1.00. 

Essential to Progressive Teachers. A work based on the ad¬ 
vanced theories of Dr. Hugo Riemann. Send for descriptive cir¬ 
cular or sample copy to the Publisher. 


A Standard Work. 

LESSONS IN MUSICAL HISTORY, 

By John C. Fillmore. — 

Price, ^z. 50 . • 

INDISPENSABLE TO MUSIC PUPILS. For Schools, 
Classes, Conservatories.and general reading. Useful and enter¬ 
taining. Send for full description or sample copy to Publisher. 


SQHMYKA M&vm, 

Compiled by Theodore Presser, 

Price, In Board Cover, $1 00. 

. Choice formative pieces as pleasing as valuable. A favorite 
col - * t »h h P 1 , as > ‘t mj > ai d j. ipil , Indlspt sa 
> to hei m .1 nar .>'t. aliouof,taste aim! east at 
Ing Lessons. 




FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
ByALBEKTW.BQBiT, 

— Price, 5 cents; 50 cents per doz. 

Juvenile Examination Questions for Young 
Hiaofirta .Pupils. . ■ 

By XL sa. CB1TBCH. ' . ' ’ 

Price, IO cents; 81.00 per doz. 

Every student ofmusic should try to answer these questions. To 
the sncoessfol they will give the self-confidence arista? from diffi¬ 
culties overcome, and to those who fail they will plainly indicate 
where further study is necessary. To answer them will lead to 
much useful information. It requires thorough and comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of a subject to enable one 10 write out concise 
and accurate answers to a series of questions. 


■:u:t 11 : 


w 


Mm, BO cants. 

Should be in the Hands of Every Pupil of Music. 

A series of questions and answers which involve the elements 
of music. This book covers the ground of a primer on music, 
and gives an introduction to the Science of Harmony. 

Contains a school of embellishments, and answeremost of the 
questions constantly coming to the inquiring pupil. 


MUSICAL STUDIES AT HOME. 

BY 

MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Price, $1.25. 

Neatly bound. Suitable for presentation. 
Home Htudy of Music for Parents and PupilB, 


A Help in the 


By H. Pm |NT. By JAMES Hamilton howe. 

Translated by M. A, Bierstadt. Author of Pianoforte Inshiuetov. 

— , - Half Cloth, 81.50. 

Price, fI,OQ, New Edition. New Exercises. School of Embellishment 

One .hundred and twenty-seven.pages. One hundred and Complete Technical Material. Interesting and Thorough, 
sixty-two questions, with elaborate and clearly-expressed an¬ 
swers. MANY VALUABLE TABLES AND RULES. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR. 




Price, #1.56. 

Complete theoretical-explanations. System of Touch and 






n i|I| ft! ;1 


strongly endorsed by the best musicians, teachers and conserva¬ 
tories* 


Class'and Account Book for 
M usic Teachers. 

-By E. M. SEB'TON.— 

lorised Edition, Price, 60 cents. 

The book contains everything for keeping accounts of music 
teachers: Index; A Dally Schedule of Leseone for each 
Hour; Pupils' Sheet Music Account; Account With 
Music Publishers; Daily Edmlngs I Summary; Memor¬ 
andum, etc. Devised and revised, to meet every want of a 
mraste teacher in keeping accurate and systematic accounts. 

Carefully kept accounts prevent disputed bills at end of terms. 




In Six Grades, Each 78 cents. 

By RIDLEY .‘PRENTICE. 

This work helps to a better understanding and performance 
of the best things in music. Leads to efficient study by getting 
the pupil Interested and teaching him to enjoy Beautiful Music. 
It gives a list of the most desirable and useful Gas 


the pupil Interested and teaching him to enjoy Beautiful Music. 

It gives a list of the most desirable and useful Classical and 
Standard Music for Teaching and Study. 

Analyses, Explains and Annotates the Pieces. It is 
full of valuable and helpful suggestions and information. Con¬ 
tains many Intereating Incidents in the lives of the great com¬ 
posers, ■ 


By JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 

Price, $ 1 . 50 . 

The only book of tljis kind in English. Endorsed and used 
by the Leading Teachers and Conservatories. Comprehensive, 
Interesting, Useful, A book for study or general reading. 

Six Editions have already been printed. 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY, or, 

MUS1C IH THE HOMEi 

By CARL KEINECEB 
Price, 25 cents. 

Letters from a renowned musician and teacher to a lady: 
Directly calculated to lead to better work and a fuller appre¬ 
ciation and enjoyment of what is good and best in music. 

Written for pupils of all grades. Invaluable to young teachers, 
and it especially appeals to the progressive teacher of experience. 
- The pieces named in the book can be had from the publisher. 


A GRAND ORATORIO. 

By HUGH A. CLARK. Mas. Hoc. 

Price, $1.50, Bound In Boards. 

The Ubretto of this Oratorio 1 b taken from the Bible, and 
giyes. In an epitomized form, the story of the taking of Zion by 
David—The prosperity of Jerusalem— 1 The defection of Israel— 
The consequent destruction of.the city, and the kings captivity. 


STUDIES IN MEASURE AND RHYTHM. 

By E. W. KRAUSE. 

FOR PRIVATE, CLASS OR SELF-INSTRUCTION 
Price, @1.60 in Boards. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure (Time) and 
Metrical Notation, in the -form of scales and other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to read 
and play the piano correctly in a comparatively short time. 


A Graded Course of Study for Cabinet Organ, 

BY M. S. MORRIS. 

Price, 10 cents. 

Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, volumes of 
voluntaries, arranged in systematic order for reference. 


PIANO TEACHING. 

BY 

FELIX LE COTJPPEY. 

’X’rsuasla.twd. Toy X&. A.. SIKSSTABT., 
Price, 76 cents, postpaid. 

A work for every teacher. Full of valuable hints from one 
of the greatest teachers of the piano. 


PRIMCfiSS SNOWFLAKE 


OR BEYOND THE ICEBERGS. 




. Price, 50 cents. 

For Kindergarten, Private Primary Schools 
and for Families. 

A collection of translated Kindergarten Songs andPlays from 
the German. Words essentially child-like, chaste and beautiful, 
pleasing and good music. 


Translated by J. C. Fillmobe. 

Price. 25 cents. ’ 

An exposition of some modern ideas of Harmony. A pamphlet 
of about 30 pages for teachers and advanced students, showi ng the 
new things and underlying principles oi this subject. All pro¬ 
gressive . teacheis will feel the necessity of having a working 
knowledge of these new Ideas, and no ambitious pupil will feel 
contented until he has mastered the contents of this book. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG STUDENTS OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

By ALFRED W. BOR8T. 

/'-'Brice, IO cents each; 81.00 per doz. 

Some Good Advice for Everyone Studying the Piano.- 
-A little pamphlet containing valuable and practical thoughts,, 
concentrated into forty-eight pithy and pungent maxims. Should 
be frequently read by young pupils, and be bn their pianos within 
reach.'ds a silent monitor to 1 keep them from forming bad habits. 
Teachers should furnish them to pupils, for it is admirably calcu¬ 
lated to inspire the pupil to enthusiastic and superior work. 


E LEMEN TARY piano instructor, 

OR 

THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

By ALOT8 RENNES. 

Translated from the German by F. J. THOMPSON. 

Price, 15 cents. 

A pamphlet of 20 pages. 


JB-y 23enjamln Cross, Tar. 

Price, SI.25. 

A New Comic Opera, in Three Acts, with Original Words and 
Music. Complete Libretto can be furnished on application. 


COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 

By E. E. AYRES. 

Pvlse, m m $1.00, Postpaid, 

It clearly marks out the student’s work for him, and sslgns 
him his definite writing exercises in each« r. These tasks 
being indicated in their proper place, the st; ent be in 

doubt as to his work for a moment. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 

BY 

W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price, $ 1 . 00 . 

Besides giving definitions of terms a short sketch of 
all modern musicians is included. , 

* 


TEACHING AND TEACHING REFORM. 

BY 

A. R. Parsons and Oonstantin Sternbdrg. 

Price, fls cents. 

Two Lectures of unusual merit. 


METHOD OF STUWo 

By J. C. A. Maclrone. 

■ • Price, xo cents. : 

Among the many topics treated in this little pamphlet are 
“On a Good Touch,” Repose in Playing,” “Magnetism in Play¬ 
ing.’’ 


For Full Description of Above Works Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL. JOURNAL OF MUSIC 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PEB TEAB. SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS. 
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A. A. Stanley, 

Wilson G. Smith, 
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Fannie Morris Smith, 
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E. E. Seoville, 

Dr. H. Lyle Smith, 
Thomas Tapper, 

C. F. Thompson, 

S. Tomlinson, 
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CASH PEPUCTICJIIS. 

1 Subscription, no deduction,......$1.50. 

2 Subscriptions,. 1.35 each. 

8 “ 1.30 “ 


~ MUSICAL PREMIUMS. 

Engraving—“I’ll sing you a little Bong.”2 subscriptions. 

Music Teachers’ Class Book....2 “ 

Pocket Metronome..........:.........2 “ 

Wh js and Wherefores of Music—Viniug, 2 ‘ ! 

Popular Musical Game........2 “ 

Phrasing Studies by Mathews.2 . “ 

Bach’s Lighter Comp.2 “ 

Mason*s Touch and Technic..)..2 “ 

The Musician, any one grade—Prentice, 2 
Mendelssohn—Songs without Words......2 “ 

Chopin Nocturnes........2 “ 

$2.00 worth of Sheet Music, selected 

from our catalogue..... 2 “ 

First L* sc s in Phrasing—Mathews.2 “ 

Studies in Melody Playing—Maedougall,2 “ 

80 Selected Studies from Stephen Heller,"2 “ 

Music Folio or Roll—........ 8 “ 

New Lessons in Harmony—Fillmore.3 “ 

Instruction Book—Piano or Organ.8 “ 

Piano Teaching—Le Couppey.8 “ 

Technic—Spengler’B. ......8 “ 

Practical If arm ony—-Ritter...8 “ 

Fifteen copies Pupils’ Lesson Book.8 “ 

Sonatina Albnm—Presser...8 “ 

First and Second Grades of Musician— 

'Prentice.. 8 “ 

Counterpoint and Canon—AyreB.8 “ 


Dictionary of Mnsic—Mathews..... 8 subscriptions. 

Study of the Piano—Parent........ 8 ‘ “ 

Etchings, life size, Mendelssohn, Beet¬ 
hoven, Mozart or Wagner........3 “ 

'Mozart Complete Sonatas. 3 “ 

Etude, one year. 4 “ 

Art of Piano Playing-^—Clarke. 4 “ 

Pianoforte Music—-Fillmore... 4. “ 

Musical Mosaics—Gates. 4 “ 

Lessons in Musical History—Fillmore... 4 “ 

Musical Studies at Home—Harvey.4 “ 

Three Books of the Musician—Prentice, 4 ‘ ‘ 

Course in Harmony—Howard. 4 “ 

Pianoforte Instructor—Howe.... 4 . “ 

Studies in Measnre and Rhythm — 

Krause. ...1.. 4 . “ 

System of Pianoforte Technic—Howe .. 4 “ 

AibnmB of Photographs of Great Mas¬ 
ters. 4 “ 

Chats with Music Students—Tapper. 4 “ 

Mnsic and Culture—Merz. 4 “ 

Music Roll, Black or Buff.... 4 “ 

Unbound Volume of Etude, 1887, 1888, 

1889 or 1890. 4 “ 

Well-tempered Clavichord—Bach........ 4 “ 

Umbrella Music Stand. 5 - “ 

Studies in Phrasing, 2 Volumes — 

Mathews. 5 “ 

Beethoven—Complete, Sonatas...... 6 “ 

How to Understand Music, 2 Volumes 

Bound Voluoja, Etude, *1888,1889 or’90, 6 “ 

Dactylion—Mechanical Appliance—.....'7 “ 

Schumann—Complete Piano Works—.. 8 “ 

Complete Piano Works—Chopin.. 9 “ 

Maelzel Metronome (by express).........10 “ 

Piano Stool with Back (send for descrip¬ 
tion) -. 12 

Music Cabinet (send for description)-... 15 “ 

Technicon (by express), Students’ —.....15 


Technicon (by express), Teachers’.......25subscriptions 

Groves’ Dictionary, 4 Volumes....30 

Five-Octave Practice Clavier (by ex¬ 
press) ...:.60 

Seven-Octave Practice Clavier (by ex¬ 
press) ...75 




CLUBBING BATES WITH “THE ETUDE.” 

We will send any of the following periodicals and d 
Etude for the price named in the secc - d column. 


Century Magazine.....$4.00 

St. Nicholas.....'. 3.00 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly...:. 1.25" 

Independent (N. Y.)... 3.00 

Peterson’s Magazine..... 2.00 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly—........... 8 00 

“ Pleasant Hours............... 175 

Harper’s Magazine..... 4.00 

“ Weekly.............. . 4.00 

“ Bazaar......... 4.00 

“ -Young People ....................... 2.00 

Youth’s Companion (new subscribers only) 1.75 

Domestic Monthly..... 1.50 

GodeyVLady’s Book—.... 2i00 

Lippmcott’s Magazine.... 8 00' 

American Musician—.. 4.00 

Atlantic Monthly (new subscribers only)... 4 00 
New York Observer (new subscribers only) 8.25 

Home Journal (New York)..... 2 00 

Scientific American. 2.60 , 

Scribner’s Magazine. . . 3 00 

Demorest's Magazine................. 2 00 

Voice Magazine (Werner’s)... 1.(0 

Wide Awake............... 2.40 

Leisure Hours...... •••— LOO 

Cosmopolitan, new subscribers only... 2'40 

* s renewals. ■ ... • ..... ■ ... 2;4© 


With 
Etude. 
$5.00 
4.00 
2.80 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
4 50 
4.76 
4.76 
3.00 

2.75 
2.60 
8.00 

3.50 

4.50 

4.75 

8.76 
8.00 
8.60 

’ 4.00 
3 00 
2.60 
3.00 
2.25 
3.00 
8.60 


WITH CA8H DEDUCTIONS NO OTHER PREMIUM IS GIVEN. 






















































































30 SSLECTED STUDIES 

FROM OPUS 45, 4tf and 47. 

_ PHEN HELLER. 

REVISED BY 

ALBERT R. PARSONS, CALVIN B. CADY, 
ARTHUR FOOTE, — 

E. BAXTER PERRY, JOHN S. FAN CLEVF, ' 
CHAS.'W. LAN BON and THEO. PRESSER, 



PRICE $1.50. 


It is the aim of the editors and the publisher to make 
this work everything that can be desired for educational 
purposes. Each editor has been assigned a special work, 
thus Mr. Arthur Foote has undertaken the revision of 
the pedal marks, which, by the way, received in the origi. 
nai studies very little attention. The following Bign has 

been adopted for the pedals, |_| which indicates 

the time the foot is placed on the pedal.. 

Mr. A.R. Parsons has revised the Phrasing, ay inch has 
been in many cases altered in accordance with the more 
recent ideas of interpretation. 

—G. B. Cady will attend tp the fingering, metronome 
marks, details of shading, etc. The rest of the editors 
"have done the work of annotating, which will include a de¬ 
scription of the character and the assignment of a name 
to each study. 

The whole set will be closely graded, and will be made 
a mode of musical typography. „ 


Introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 




Ml 


■ S. 

PRICE - 


- $1.60. 


The author has brought together a valuable collection^ 
of little pieces, musical and poetic in quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc¬ 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil- 
i a the world can bow 

There are, in all, 34 distinct pieces: among 
them will be found :— — 


Melodle.... 


Slumber Song.. 

..Gurlitt. 

Three Angles. 

.lleineck 

Happy Farmer. 


Holiday Eve.... 

.Banmtelder. 

Ghost Story.... 


Jovial Huntsman.. 

.Merkel. 

Study-Game of Tag. 


Good Night.. 

..Loeschhorn. 

A Little Story. 



WITH PIECES BY 


MENDELSSOHN, SPINDLER, 

BEETHOVEN, L1CHNER, 

FOERSTER, CAYRHOS 


ETO. 


ADDRESS PUBLISHER, 

THEQ. PRESSER. 

The Organists’ Journal. 

This work will be sold by subscription, and will be complete in 12 
parts. Each part will be enclosed in an attractive cover and will 
contain at least Beven excellent pieces suitable for church service. 
We shall also present a number of novelties appropriate for Con¬ 
certs, ete. The Price of Subscription for the entire woik is S3.00. 
This will be the finest and most complete work for the Organ in the 
market; it will contain the most practical and latest compositions of 
the best German, French, American.and English writers. 

We would like to impress upon you the fact that— 

1st. The music will be edited in the most careful manner. Special 
attention will be given to the Phrasing, Pedal Marking , Registrar 
lion, etc. 

2d. The Music will be printed from Engraved plates (not type). 

3d. No other work gives so much music for-so little money. 

4th. None qf the pieces are too difficult for the Amateur or the Student > 
and the Professional Organist will find a large number of compositions 
which are only to be found at present in expensive editions. 

5th. The work will also commend itself to Teachers and Organ 
pupils, on account of the large number of pieces available for instruc¬ 
tion. 

In addition there will be eight pages of reading matter consisting 
of articles on Organ Playing, Registration, Choir Training, Har¬ 
mony, etc., also descriptions of new Organs, Biographies of noted 
Organists and Organ Composers. 

Every topic will be discussed that will stimulate and aid in the 
_ development of the Art of Organ Playing. 

Everything new in Organ matters in regard to Concerts, items of 
Personal interest, etc., will be noted. 

“ The Orgajnists’ -Journal ” will contain Twenty Pages in 
Each Part. There will be from 75 to 80 (and possibly' more) excel¬ 
lent Organ Pieces in this volume. 

SUBSCRIPTION, §3.00 FEB YEAR. 

The first volume Ib now complete. The second volume is in course 
of publication, and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the subscrip¬ 
tion. Succeeding parts will be issued and forwarded, one each 
month, until the 14 numbers are complete. 

Circulars and sample pages, giving full information, will be sent, 
free, on receipt of name and address. 

For further information, address 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form; 
Phrasing; What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “ Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 


■ - 7500 SOLD. 

Something Mew for Piano Students. 

'' _ WILLIAM MASON 

UPON 



f M. E. ASHMALL & CO. 

231 East BOth Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y„ 


COMPOSITIONS 


BY ARTHUR FOOTE. 

Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 

Snile in D minor, and a dozen other piano pieces; 
“ Go, lovely Rose,’’ and a dozen other SONGS; Trio for 
piano, violin and ’cello; Sonata for piano and violin, and 
half a dozen other pieces of chamberjnusic; and compo¬ 
sitions for mixed and male and female voices, with and 
without accompaniment; also Serenade for piano (S. 
Brainard's Sons); Humoresque for piano (Theodore 
Presser). ^ 


PUPIL’S LESSON SOOK. 


Price 10 Cents. $1.00 per Dozen. 

The object of this work Is to systemize practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record oi the pupil's work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. The date ol each lesson is 
also given, and in-the back of the little book are lour blank forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be lound very useiul. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER,. 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have just published a second edition of this new 
work by Dr, William Mason, the acknowledged head of 
the Musical Profession in America. It is called 

TOUCH AND TECHNIC, 

BY MEANS OP THE TWO-FIHQEB EXERCISE. 

'•BY ■ 

WILLIAM MASON, Mus. Doc. 

Mason *8 Two-finger. Exercise had its origin in the old 
days at Weimar—more than thirty years ago. It grew 
out of a suggestion of Liszt’s. Dr. Mason took it up, 
employed it with the happiest results in his own practice 
and teaching, and in the course of thirty years’ experi¬ 
ence as a teacher heTias greatly developed it in various 
directions, until it is now 

it, if li the only, School of Toach Tecimic 

KNOWN TO 

PIANOFORTE PEDAGOGICS. 

MASON’S TOUCH AND TECHNIC 

is in sheet music form, Sixteen pages. Mine pages are 
devoted to 

EXPLANATIONS OF TOUCH, 

THE TWO-FINGER EXERCISES, 

THE MODE OF PRACTICE, 
POSITIONS AND METHODS OF USING THE 
FINGERS AND HANDS, Etc., 

and five* pages contain the Exercises themselves. Tb** 
explanations are singularly clear; Dr. Mason having 
taken the greatest possible pains to guard against the 
misapprehensions to which students are liable in taking 
up exercises bo novel and bo diversified in their method 
of practice as these. 

In the opinion of many of the best pianists and teachers 
Mason’s Two finger Exercises are the most valuable 
contribution to Pianoforte Pedagogics made 
during the past half-century. 

PRICE $1.00. 

Address Publisher, THJ20. 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ORGANISTS. 


Brown’s Interludes. Cloth....$2.00 

Brown’s 633 Modulations, to and from all major 
and minor keys. Cloth... 2.00 

Every page of these works is replete with the richest harmonies, 
most brilliant progressions and novel effects in chord combinations, 

Brown’s Yoliintaries. Vol. 1. Cloth.. 2.00 

A collection of rare pieces of musical beauty. 


SEVEN BRILLIANT CONCERT PIECES, 


FOR TWO MANUALS 

AND PEDAL. 


Meditations In D. 

...Thomd, . 

...,$0.40 

Andante Grazioso-.. 

...Lysberg .. 

.... .40 

Offertolre (Theme by Heller). 

...Brown . 

.... .40 

Melody In F...- 

...Rubinstein.... 

.... .50 

Berceuse... 

...Hofn 

.... .50 

Andante.....,. 


.... .40 

Largo.—..•• 

Bj ini el 

.... .80 


Bend a postal card giving yonr address, and we will mail full descrip¬ 
tive specimen pages and special prices on direct orders. 


A most acceptable ChristmaB present to a clergyman, which, 
would be highly appreciated and constantly used, Ib Mr own’s Criti¬ 
cal and Analytical Index of Hymn. Tunes. It has received 
the highest commendation from prominent divines. 

Flexible Cloth, price 50 cents, uet. , Sent by mail,'securely wrapped, 
on receipt of price. 

BROWN BROS., Publishers, Trenton, N.J. 
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If we should undertake here to fry and teliyou of the perfor¬ 
mance of this-WONDERFUL -Instrument you would hardly 
believe it, unless perchance you may have heard one of them. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent in PERFECTING it, 
and here it is. We value our good name and reputation too 
much to misrepresent. Hundreds of them are now in use and 
all giving grearsatisfaction. They are made in Piano Styles of 
cases, finely finished, in FANCY WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
QUARTERED OAK, and are suitable for the most Elegant 
Music Room or Parlor. ^ 

It will render EVERY*] 3 ART PERFECTLY, all kinds of 
SACRED and DANCE MUSIC, WALTZES, OVER¬ 
TURES, SONGS, OPERAS, in fact, anything ever written. 


- HENRY F, MILLER & SONS’ 

' . ^ PIANO COMPANY* . 

BOSTON. PHILiADELPHI 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass, 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO 

MERIDEN, CONN. 


Plays Automatically, or by the Keyboard' 
in the usual manner. 


MANUFACTUBER8 OF 


Tie Marl for Excellence an! Dnralility 

mahufaCtured is all styles of 

GRAflBS and MPR8CHT®, 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO 

Factories: Grand Rapids and l$uskegon, Michigan. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HETR0N0HES IT $3.50 


TJELfACTHL 

POCKET METRONOME 

SIMPLE, EMIMIUT, BEIT DID IBEIPEBSIIE. 


Genuine French Maelzel Metronomes of our 
own importation can be furnished at $3..50, 
(with bell $5.00) expressage paid by the buyer. 

These instruments are of superior quality, in 
genuine Mahogany. 

Address 


These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

. Which establishes them as 


Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


NEQ.UALED 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. Address 

TEEO. PRESSES, 1704 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


SOL ICHORS ^flliiTED 


iTOiy Plano felly Warranted for 5 Yearn 

ws. & e©„ 9 

®2 -4b 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., HEW YORK. 
817 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D, C. 


WM. <3. @CH:XTIL.Z]E, 

MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 

Clarionets, Boehm Flutes, Elutes, Oboes, etc. 

In all the Different Styles and Patterns. 

359 BOWERY (Bet. 3d and -4th Sts.), NEW YORK. 

Repairing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


To secure subscriptions for the Manual of Music, by 
W. M. DerthiCk. This book, which is enjoying a 
larger sale than any musical work of the price ever 
offere d to the^pubfic, is introduced exclusively by sub¬ 
scription. Music teachers and musical people gladly 
assist our representatives to secure the largest possible 
sale, thereby rendering their employment moat pleasant 
and remunerative. , 

- We employ only those who possess the necessary in¬ 
telligence, address and general attainments to enable 
them to fully maintain the high artistic and literary 
character of the work, and to such we offer permanent 
situations at a liberal salary or commission. We ihvite 
correspondence. Address 

. MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

415 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand Sueosssl The Sleigh Ride. 

« gtes^ By w. M. Tjreloar. . 

Eft - Distil GreatestMwlcalSoTeltyoftheTImes. 

L BOLO ?tte. DUET, $1.00. 

■f pSSW This great piece 1 b played with 

bells an< vhips, (chorus ad lib.) 
ItElSa Creates unbounded thusl- 

_ ... »asm wherever played Just what 

® Z ou want. GOAlO already sold. 

thU piece 40c. g,. n( j Tic for the'BOlo. or $1 jar the 

duet mention this paper and we will send a pair o 1 
bells pkm TRItOM MUSIC M., Mexico, Mo. 


SUITABLE FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES 


: AN OPEBETTA. 

By ALBER T W. BORST. 

L boh— Novell©, Ewer & €k > * om the compeer, 3602 Hamilb 
Street, Philadelphia. Special term, for quantities. 
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THE ETUDE 




Rflr. TrJ. DAVIES, Rflus. Sac;, 

Gives lessons personally, or by correspondence, in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, Musical Form and 
Orchestration. Students prepared for musical examinations 
Moat thorough and systematic course. Compositions revised and 
corrected. Terms moderate. Address .• ~ . ■ 

rooms .m and m. t burr building, 

_ Scranton, Pa. _ 

MADAME ANNA STEINIGER, 

CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER, 

BOSSOIT, ZbuE.A SSi 

- v v t a * eerta -.A €®ssorvato X." ■ i IHjpeei si y« 

Madame Steiniger 'will make a tour, West and Soutb, in January, 
Febn iri m& March ’ ■•> introducini h . fou* Beethovej Con- 
cert Sr« -a tern « ■ a nn qi tied inducements to * i hers rho 
-will work for this series of concerts, in their cities or towns. 

idreas ->*. jj j », g riGBI , Boston Maas. 

~ V V'.'. B, Mf THE VS, 

TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE, 

Lecturer and Writer upon Musical Topics, 

S40 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Roam 18 . __ ' _ 

ft PLACE FOR NORTHERN GIRLS TO SPEND THE WINTER. 

Conservatory of Music. Martha Washington Col¬ 
lege, Abingdon, Va. 2507 feet above sea levelj a 
delightful Climate. Modern courses of Btudy in Piano, Voifce- 
training. Organ and Theory, lectures, Concerts, Artists’ Recitals 
and able Teachers. Use of five-finger exorcises discarded. Techni-. 
con and Practice Clavier used. Send for circulars. 

A. X,. MAWCHE8TEJB, Musical Director. 

Rev. S. M. BARKER, President, 


griwait of SRu$fcr. _ 

OF2G75N OPSNIHGS, a C ., 

MIH,. ALBERT "W. BORST, 

ff»Yi ain* -fill a 

<wm <B& 1 W &JPI^NdDF(BM TIE 

. 3602 HAMILTON STREET, 

yhlladiiphii, 

- GERMANY, BERLIN, 
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Bb inches I n m ~-'? r n • Viol n v * i< 1 ello Singtnj 

and Th( )r of Mnsii , Also Liter* " Classes is 

German, French, Italian and English Languages. 

Professors: —Messrs. K. Klindworth, Dr. Langhans, 
Riifer, Dr. Yedliczba, Dr. Reimann, Tul. Hey and 
other renowned masters. 

Prospectns to be obtained gratis-through the Director, 

KlffilL M.IiIMl>W©ff&TH, 

Berlin, 20 Potsdamer Strasse. 


Milwaukee School of Music 


422 BROADWAY, 


J 


I1LWAUKRE, Wlf 


HARMONY LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE, ! 

r eirn ' 

J. ©. FILLMORE, Director* | 

MBS. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
Concerts, Piano Becitals and Piano Instruction. 

SUMMER PIANO LESSON8 GIVEN. 

Address at her residence, 

288 STewtary Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

EDWARD BAXTER 

Concert Pianist and Lecturer 

Lecture Becitals at Colleges and Conservatories specialty. 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
route desiring recitals at that time. 



DMA’S. MUSICAL IHSTHDTE, IABBEH. ABE 

An institution devoted exclusively to the Btudy of 
Mtjsio. Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a thorough and Systematic Course of 
Study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and” 
efficiency. Founded in. 1869. Send for Catalogue. 


A STANDARD TEXT-BOOK, 

DANA’S PEAGTIGAL HARMONY, 

3PE&SC21E! 


With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 644 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (38 weeks) .need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 17, Jan. 6, and April 7. 

If you are intending to study Music In any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, Director, i 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 


HUGH 


■I 
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SCHOOL 


MUSIC 
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Incorporated 1878. - 

New York College of Music, 

163 E®»t 70th St., New York City. 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 

All Branches of Music taught,.from the beginning to the highest 
artistic attainment. New York’s largest and most complete music 
school, occupying an entire building, with a concert hall of its own. 

Students have Free Instruction in Hannoiy, Counter¬ 
point, Composition, Vocal Sight Beading, and Free Admission 
to Lectures, Concerts, Ensemble Playing, etc. Students received 
daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Send for new catalogue. 

AMMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Chlckering Hall Building, Chicago. 


South 3S±li Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


LESSONS BY SAIL! 


In Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition. 


RICHARD GOERDELER, 

Director of Music at Pennington Seminary, 
PENNINGTON, HEW JERSEY, 

W RITES new, brilliant and original Piano Music, for two and four 
hands, on short notice. Refers to his popular compositions, 
published by The Oliver Ditson Co., Wm. A. Pond A Co., F. A. North 
& Co , .Theo. Presser, and reproduced in Leipzig, Germany. For 
terms, apply as above. 

MRS..MARY GREGORY MURRAY 

(PTJPXD OP WILLIAM MASON) 

Instructs Teachers and Students in the 

•MASON METHOD OP TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

Will also make-engagements for Concerts or Piano Lectures with 
Illustrative Becitals, adapted to general audiences or Musical Asso¬ 
ciations and Classes of Students. 

Address, Care_of The Etude. 

C. P. HOFFMANN, 

DIRECTOR CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
OXFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD, OHIO. 

Gives lessons by Correspondence In Harmony, Counterpoint and 
musical Form. Standard text-books.... Plan pursued leads from es¬ 
tablished foundational principles to latest practice in composition. 


THE J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY I 

MUSIC"TYPOGRAPHERS and PRINTERS 
i 710 SABISOIU STREET | 

> ~ PHILADELPHIA. PEISTVA. '! 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
Instruction given in all Departments of Music. 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
• , , Oratorio Work. 

FIVE COUR8E8 OF 8TUDY. 

Room, Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 
For Circulars, appiy to 

JAMES H. HOWE, DEAN, GBEENCASTLE, IND. 

For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, Alexander Martin, d.d., ix.d., College of Liberal Arts. 
Bev. 8. L. Bowman, a.m., s.t.d., Dean of School of Theology. 

Hon. Alexander C. Downey , ll.d. , Ddhn of School of Law. 

Henry A. Mills, Dean of School of Art. 

; Samuel 8. Parr. “ Normal School. 

- Claverack College 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND ART, 

Claverack, Columbia County, If, Y. 


CHA8.-W. LAUDSN, 


Musical Director. 


Courses In Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Har- 
mony and Counterpoint. 

Normal Course for Music Teachers. Weekly Lectures and Musicalea. 

NEW DEPARTURE. 

A Special and Original Course for Learning the Art off Teaah- 
ing Hoslc. 

Recitals by distinguished artists daring: the year. 

Individual lessons only. Daily use of the Technicon and Practice 
Clavier. All practice under supervision. 

Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal Sight Reading:, and 
Tonic Sol-fa. , 

SEND FOB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. y 

A. H. FLACK, A, M., President. 


An branches of Music, School of Lyric and Dramatic 
Art; Normal Department for the training of 
TeacherB 5 Languages. Course of instruc¬ 
tion thorough and progressive. 

SUMMER SESSION, JULY 7th to AUGUST 8 th. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8 th. : 

Catalogue mailed free on application. 

J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Lessons in Musical History, 


JOHN COMFOBT EILLMOBE. 

Price $1.50 postpaid. : ; 

A comprehensive outline of musical history from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time *, espe¬ 
cially designed for the use of schools and literary insti¬ 
tutions. 


Address Publisher, 


Theodore Presser, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


























